
































QO NE DAY IN CANTON, Curna, I listened as 
a Christian Chinese lawyer told this 
story out of his long experience: “Many 
years ago I was a student at McGill Uni- 
versity in Canada. There I saw on a promi- 
nent statue of a lion this slogan: ‘What we 
have we hold.’ It made a deep impression 
on me, a young man from a land which had 
long been exploited by other nations. I said, 
‘That is a motto for my country and for 
youth everywhere.’ As the years passed and 
I worked for a new China under Sun Yat- 
sen and his successors, I proclaimed the 
motto I had adopted.” 

One readily understands the meaning of 
this motto for China forty years ago, and 
likewise its measure of truth for all people. 
One of life’s basic needs is the conservation 
of the values which we have received—our 
homeland and our religion, our friendships, 
our education and health and ideals. 

Yet this does not go far enough for 
Christian people of earnest purpose. And it 
is not the end of my story of the gray- 
haired Chinese. “But as I grew older,” he 
went on, “and learned more about the 
selfishness which is in us all, I realized that 
my motto was an inadequate formula. So I 


WHAT WE HAVE 


changed one word in it. Now when I speak 
to the young men and women of my country 
I do not say, ‘What we have we hold ;’ now 
I say, ‘What we have we give.’ ” 

Here again a Christian had found for 
himself the abiding truth of one of the 
clearest and most difficult of our Lord’s 
teachings. This man gives of his own time 
and means to Pui Ying School, a Christian 
school in Canton, to Hackett Medical Cen- 
ter, and to the whole Christian cause in 
China. 


One OF THE DEEP DISILLUSIONMENTS of 
life is the discovery that so many of us, 
even in the Church, are endeavoring, open- 
ly or secretly, to have and to hold rather 
than to have and to give. On the other 
hand, one of life’s deepest satisfactions is 
the discovery of a Christian, like this man 
on the other side of the world, whose belief 
and practice are built around the principle, 
“what we have we give.” 

Such Christians are coming near to the 
meaning of Jesus’s words, “Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it: and who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

—Rapu Watpo Lioyp 
President, Maryville College 
Marvville, Tennessee 
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“Respectable” Gambling 


Dr. Paul C. Payne (“No Place For 
Gambling,” P.L., July 22), referred to re- 
cent headlines and articles in the news 
about the extent of gambling and its cor- 
rupting effect upon our American political 
life. = 
But strangely enough, regardless of all 
the publicity on the subject in recent 
months, little or nothing has been said 
about one of the most insidious but most 
tolerated forms of gambling—that which 
goes on in thousands of clubs and organ- 
izations across America. 

In city after city throughout the na- 
tion many social, fraternal, and veterans’ 
clubs are little more than bars and gam- 
bling joints, deriving a large portion of 
their revenue from illegal slot machines. 
While professing to stand for love of God, 
loyalty to America, and service to man- 
kind, these groups are belying their ideals 
by flagrantly violating the laws which 
most states have against gambling. 


Ber THE CAUSE of patriotism or religion 
is not served by alliance with sin and law 
violation. Instead of a benefit and a bless- 
ing, such organizations are a blight and a 
curse upon America. They are paving the 
way for the organized gambling interests, 
who encourage this and all other forms of 
petty gambling for the purpose of soften- 
ing the public. 

Wherever this situation exists in a com- 
munity, those persons whose responsibility 
it is to enforce the law are, for various 
reasons, not doing their duty. To that 
extent local government officials have al- 
ready been corrupted. 

One of the tragic facts about this situa- 
tion is that in these clubs we often find 
the “decent, respectable leaders of the 
community,” church members, and even 
church officers—all condoning gambling 
within their organizations, or at least not 
effectively opposing it. 

Christians, of all people, ought to 
realize that the moral law is the rock 
foundation upon which our democracy is 
built, and that disrespect for any law 
breeds disrespect for other or all laws. 
How much of today’s increase of crime in 
America is due to disrespect for law born 
of a lax attitude toward gambling no one 
knows, but we can be certain that this is 
a contributing factor.... Furthermore, 
individuals who are members of organiza- 
tions which permit gambling within their 
halls are guilty of contributing to the de- 
linquency of the community and the cor- 
ruption of society. 

Surely, only groups which are blind or 
lacking in integrity could fail to see the 
inconsistency of their beliefs and their 
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practices, or to see that they are guilty of 
hypocrisy, or that they are potential cen- 
ters of moral cancer in the community. 
How can we teach our young people to 
respect and obey the law when they know 
that their elders belong to clubs and or- 
ganizations that violate it? How do you 
teach a thirteen-year-old boy that pitch- 
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ing pennies is gambling and _ therefore 
wrong, when his father comes home and 
tells of hitting the jackpot at the club? 

How long will these groups be allowed 
to demoralize our communities and teach 
our youth that laws are made to be 
broken? For many of us, their slot ma- 
chines make so much noise we can’t hear 
a word they say about God and patriot- 
ism. 

Yet the press seems to be afraid of 
these groups. Few newspapers dare to 
speak out against them. But what is 
worse, few law enforcement officials dare 
to incur their wrath.... This club gam- 
bling is tolerated, and often defended, be- 
cause “it’s for a good cause.” It seems 
that anything goes if we can just manage 
to do it in the name of sweet charity. 

However, it is our conviction that no 
charity is properly served if it requires 
violation of the law in order to gain its 
support. If the success of our charities 
depends upon club slot machine profits, 
things are in a terrible shape. 

No one would belittle the worthy charit- 
able work done by these groups—Christ- 
mas baskets, toys, needed glasses, aid to 


crippled children, medical services, and 
the like. Fine! Wonderful! But do they 
reveal what percent of the funds raised 
by gambling goes for charity and what 
percent for the club treasury, or to pay 
off the mortgage on the building, or to re- 
decorate the hall, or to pay the overhead? 
Newspapers recently have quoted some 
clubs as admitting that they couldn’t 
exist without the profits from slot ma- 
chines. Well, if that is the case, perhaps 
they need to ask themselves whether they 
deserve to exist, or whether there isn’t 
something radically wrong with an or- 
ganization which cannot live without gam- 
bling profits. 

It would amount to a cleansing revolu- 
tion if the decent, brave, truly Christian 
men in these clubs would stand together 
and demand an end to gambling, or with- 
draw their support and membership. Be- 
lieve me, it would take real courage, but 
it would be a lesson in morality which 
the more timid brethren would not soon 
forget. 

Are there enough courageous, God- 
fearing, Christian citizens in our commu- 
nities who are not afraid to stand up and 
be counted on the side of righteousness, 
morality, and decency? Or must we, for 
lack of them, sit back and allow this evil 
to continue and grow until our commu- 
nities have been thoroughly demoralized? 

It is far later than you think, and the 
moral future of our nation is at stake. It 
is high time for Christians to declare 
themselves. On which side will you be 
found—with Christ, or with the forces 
of moral decay? Jesus never compro- 
mised with evil in any form. The same 
must be true of the Church if it would 
have any part with Him. 

—Davin C. Hancock, PAstor, 


The Madison Presbyterian Church 
Madison, Indiana 


“Franco is a poor risk.” 

May I congratulate Presbyterian Life 
on having among its editorial voices that 
of Paul Calvin Payne, especially as it 
spoke in the issue of September 30, pro- 
claiming that “Franco Is A Poor Risk.” 

Ever since early August, when Congress 
approved (without, I believe, requiring 
that it be actually made) the $62,500,000 
loan to Franco Spain, I have been waiting 
to hear from newspaper or periodical 
some solemn and sincere word of protest 
against the act.... 

Now that Mr. Payne has spoken so 
valiantly and so incisively, may I suggest 
that a copy of his words be forwarded to 
Senator Wayne Morse? That gentleman, 
who stood so courageously, so foursquare 
and true, upon the principles and basis of 
democracy, on the day of the Senate’s 
cynical debate and to the end opposed 
his lonely strength against the imponder- 
able majority, deserves to know how Mr. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Here’s good news for any church with a 
limited budget! In the Artiste, M. P. Miller offers 
a quality pipe organ at the price of substitute 
instruments. The Artiste’s full, beautiful tones 
come from 233 precision-made pipes. Pipes and 
basic mechanism, except blower, are contained in 
a compact black walnut case. The decorative 
console, with tilting-tablet stop controls, conforms 
to AGO standards. 


You'll be proud of this fine organ, built by the 
same Miller craftsmen who have created many of 
the world’s “greats.” 
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ALSO—THE MOLLER PORTABLE—$2975* INSTALLED 


A small, but genuine, pipe organ, suitable for 
schools, chapels, and funeral homes. 


See—heor...the Artiste ! Call or write: 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Payne would have stood with him—and 
how I hope honest and understanding 
Presbyterians and Protestants generally 
would have stood, could they have been on 
the floor with him. No, “the enemy of our 
enemy is not our friend,” but let us thank 
God for every Paul Calvin Payne and 
Wayne Morse we have among us in 
America. 

—Hvusertis CuMMINGS 


3652 Brisbane Street 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


“The Bowery Comes to Us, But—” 

I find myself rising in violent protest 
against the first part of Alson J. Smith’s 
otherwise excellent article, “The Bowery 
Comes to Us, But—” in your September 
30 issue, in which Mr. Smith attributes 
to the Bowery and the “tough city slums” 
the degeneration of American moral 
standards. This is a fallacy so often ex- 
ploded by the sociologist and student of 
city life that it is exasperating to see it 
forever cropping up. It is the common 
mistake of failing to distinguish between 
the exploiter and the victims of exploita- 
tion, between the purveyor of vice and the 
community that cannot protect itself 
aaginst the inroads of vice. You can see 
“shocking” commercial entertainment in 
disorganized city areas, of course, but it is 
neither promoted by the people who live 
there nor—obviously—patronized by peo- 
ple who can hardly meet the rent. It is 
forced upon them because they are weak 
and disorganized, while the “better” com- 
munities, where both the owners and the 
patrons live, require their own vices to be 
kept at a safe distance from their 
homes. ... 

As for advertising—to be sure it also 
caters to our weaknesses. But where do 
the advertising men come from? The low- 
er East Side? East Harlem? Harlem? 
Not on your life. Most of them ride the 
same train that Mr. Smith would take to 
get to Stamford from New York. My 
hometown in Westchester is crowded with 
advertising men, and most of them come 
from good Protestant homes in towns out- 
side New York, generally in the Midwest. 

I speak with such vehemence because 
the agency with which I am associated 
... Works with these “slum kids” every 
day in the year, and we know what a 
tough time they have in life even without 
being made a scapegoat for other people’s 
sins. I hold no brief for their grammar or 
table manners, but I will match them 
against the children in any church in the 
country when it comes to alertness, re- 
sponsiveness, eagerness to learn about re- 
ligion and morals, and acuteness of percep- 
tion in religious and moral problems. . . - 

—Davin W. Barry 

Director of Research and Survey, 
Tie New York City Mission Society 
New York, N. ¥. 
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If you think that having a fam- 
ily rule to go to church every Sun- 
day is, or would be, a bit grim, read 
the sparkling confessions (We Go To 
Church Every Sunday, page 13) of 
Katherine Parker, mother of four 
and wife of Dr. Albert G. Parker, 








president of Hanover College, Ind. 


Seeking access to Charles 
Malik (The UN’s Other Mr. Mal- 
ik, page 9), associate editor 
Henry McCorkle learned that 
Mrs. Malik had once been a stu- 
dent with Presbyterian foreign 
missionary Winifred Shannon. 
With this association, Henry 
found clear sailing through the 
UN halls at Fiushing Meadows 
and Lake Success for several 
interviews with Mr. Malik and 
those who know him. He was 
lost for awhile, however, in the 
labyrinthine corridors of the 
Lake Success building—even 
more confusing, he reports, than 
the Pentagon. 


Perhaps you've heard of the sur- 
vey reported in School and Society, 
and later in Time, which shows that 
youngsters tend to choose the heroes 
they admire from the comics or TV 
channels. Believing that parents, 
teachers, and books could be a larger 
force in influencing children’s selec- 
tion of models to emulate, we asked 
Irvin Poley, teacher of English at 
Germantown Friends’ School, Phila- 
delphia, to write Whe Are Your 
Children’s Heroes, page 26. 


A luncheon for children’s 
story writers, editors, and artists 
was the birthplace of The Real 
Thing. Ada Campbell Rose, edi- 
tor of children’s magazine Jack 
and Jill, who presided at the 
luncheon, introduced as her 
principal speaker novelist Pearl 
Buck. Mrs. Rose reports to Pres- 
byterian Life on page 30 the 
views of Pearl Buck, who writes 


children’s stories as well as 
adult novels like “The Good 
Earth.” 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Can we reconcile our religion 
of love with war? Can it be 
right for a Christian to kill? 
These questions, which always 
trouble Christian hearts when 
war is in the air, will be dis- 
cussed by David H. C. Read, 
Chaplain to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. 

The series, “How Shall We 
Pray?” will conelude with sug- 
gestions on practical techniques 
of prayer by David McLennan. 

Street-corner preaching in a 
big city is no snap. Next issue 
will offer a lively report of Pres- 
byterian evangelists who turn 
interruptions like car horns and 
hecklers to their own account. 
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“Our hands can be His hands on 
this earth .. . We can’t be every- 
where where the need for God ex- 
presses itself. But we can be every- 
where through the contributions we 
make...” 

That is a quotation from the turn- 
over chart canvassers will use on 
Every Member Canvass Sunday, 
November 12. 
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The Prodigal’s Brother 


—— SYMPATHIZE with the elder broth- 
er in Jesus’ parable of the prodigal 
son. He was coming home tired after a 
day’s work in the field. As he approached 
the house he heard sounds of revelry. 
What was the reason for all this rejoicing? 
He was told that his wayward brother was 
back home and his father was having a 
celebration. The contrast between his 
own faithful toil and his brother’s waste- 
fulness made him so angry that he would 
not go into the house. Do you sympathize 
with him? 

Note the purpose of Jesus’ parable. 
He had been associating with “publicans 
and sinners,” much to the indignation of 
the self-righteous pharisees. Why would 
he be the friend of outcasts? Jesus 
wanted them to understand how God felt 
about these despised people, so He told 
them the parable of the shepherd who 
went in search for the one lost sheep, and 
the woman who searched for her one lost 
coin, and the father who rejoiced over 
the return of his lost son. That is how 
God felt about these “lost” publicans and 
sinners. The elder brother was the mirror 
in which these critics were to see them- 
selves. 

Look at the father for a moment. The 
elder brother expected him to deal out 
justice. He had divided the inheritance 
justly between his two sons. He had al- 
ways been just in his dealings with his 
employees. Why, then, does he now cast 
aside all the rules of justice and treat 
this undeserving son with sympathy and 
generosity ? 

When the elder brother compared his 
own faithful service, as he thought, with 
the carefree and wasteful life of his 
brother, he was outraged at his father’s 
unfairness. 

But the father was not trying to deal 
out justice. He was moved by a father’s 
love for his lost son who had returned in 
penitence. “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Look again at the elder brother. He 
served his father for what he could get 
out of it. His eye was on “his share.” 
He toiled in the field because of his profit 
in the harvest. and here was his brother 
eating the food he had helped to provide 
and wearing the robe that belonged to 
him, and having a party to which he was 
entitled as a “faithful” son. He was selfish. 


Furthermore, he had no interest in his 
brother. While the prodigal was away he 
shed no tears. “Good riddance” was no 
doubt his thought. He was utterly self- 
centered. 

And. finally, he had no real love for his 
father. He thought about having a feast 
with his friends, not: about sharing the 
table of his father. He could see his 
heavy-hearted father standing at the gate 
looking in vain for his son’s return and yet 
be untouched by sympathy. He is the 
supreme example of hardheartedness. 


Th mat IS THE PICTURE Jesus painted of 
the pharisees. Is it our picture too? Do we 
serve God because we love Him in return 
for His redeeming love, or for what we 
think we will get out of “being good?” 
Do we think God ought to be satisfied be- 
cause he has us, or do we realize that God 
is longing for the “return” of the millions 
in non-Christian lands who do not know 
Him? Do we think that He is indifferent 
about the prisoners in our jails, or the 
victims of alcohol, or the underprivileged 
and delinquent? What is our answer to 
these questions in our attitude toward 
these people? How much interest have 
we in the cause of missions? How far 
are we sharing in the work of our church 
in our community? 
Are we elder brothers? 


Prayer—God of love and forgiveness, 
pardon our ingratitude. Forgive our com- 
placency, our selfishness, our pride. Take 
trom us the spirit of the elder brother, 
and help us to be brothers to all men be- 
cause Thou hast made us Thy children. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Luke 15:1-7. The sympathetic 
shepherd. 

Second Day: Luke 15:8-10. The searching woman. 

Third Day: Luke 15:11-19. The wayward son. 

Fourth Day: Luke 15:20-24. The loving father 

Fiith Day: Luke 15:25-32. The elder brother. 

Sixth Day: John 3:16-21. The god of love. 

Seventh Day: Isaiah 1:10-20. Forgiveness tor 
the penitent. 

Eighth Day: Luke 19:1-10. The 
publican. 

Ninth Day: 


ck spised 


Luke 23:39-43. The thiei on the 


cross, 


Fenth Day: Matthew 8:5-13. The jaith ot 4 
xentile, 

Eleventh Day: John 8:1-11. Forgiveness for 2 
inner. 


I John 3:1-3. The love of God 
I John 3:13-24. Brotherly love 
Acts 1:6-1). Our world task 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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Fourteenth Day: 
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At the installation service of Robert 
McCachran as pastor of the First 
Chureh, Adrian, Michigan, his friend 
Rev. John M. Vander Meulen gave the 
following charge: 


The Commandments For A 
Congregation 


I. Thou shalt have no other ministers 
before him whom thou hast called to 
thy church. 

II. Thou shalt not make thy minister 
something other than he is ordained to 
be. Thou shalt not expect him to be a 
lawyer or a business man or a janitor 
or a church secretary or a chauffeur or 
an errand boy or an entertainer or a 
popular after dinner speaker. For thy 
minister is trained and called to preach 
the gospel, marry couples, bury the 
dead, comfort the sorrowing, visit the 
sick, convert the wayward, instruct the 
ignorant, and minister to thy spiritual 
needs. 

Ill. Thou shalt not defame the good 
name of thy church, for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that defames the 
good name of his church. 

IV. Remember the church service on 
@unday morning to attend it. Six days 
shalt thou labor, cut the lawn, do thy 
housework, go hunting and fishing, and 
play golf. But Sunday morning belongs 
to thy church. At that time thou shalt 
regularly attend church and Sunday 
Scnool, thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy grandchildren, and 
thy friends and relatives who come to 
visit thee over the weekend. 

For thou art busy the other six days 
of the week with thy work and with the 
needs and desires of thy mind and body. 
The time thou dost spend in the church 
on Sunday morning is all too little for the 
needs and desires of thy soul. Where- 
fore, the Lord blessed the Sunday School 
and worship service, and hallowed it. 

V. Honor thy church and thy minis- 
ter, that his pastorate may be long and 
fruitful in the parish thou hast called 
him to serve. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill thy minister 
by overworking him and by failure to 
do thy share of the church's work. 

Vil. Thou shalt not adulterate the 
faith of thy church by any compromise 
with evil or by demanding that thy min- 
ister preach less than the whole gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal from thy 
church by spending on thyself that 
which thou owest as thy fair share for 
its support and for the payment of an 
adequate salary to thy minister. 

IX. Thou shalt not gossip or say un- 
kind things about thy fellow-church 
members. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy minister's 
house by taking undo advantage of his 
hospitality. Thou shalt not covet thy 
minister’s wife by expecting her to do 
more church work than is expected of 
any other good church member. Nor 
Shalt thou covet the use of thy minister's 
car, nor his study hours, nor his leisure 
time, nor his month's vacation, nor any- 
thing that is thy minister's. 

Xl. Thou shalt love thy church with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 

And thou shalt love thy minister as 
thyself. On these two commandments 
hang a wholesome relationship between 
a minister and his congregation. 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








THE CHURCH FACES THE TEST 


VERYONE KNOWS what the word sacrifice 
E means when he hears it on the street. When 
the President says that the Korean war and mili- 
tary defense mark the beginning of years of sacri- 
fice, everyone thinks in terms of doing without 
things he badly wants. It means tax increases for 
individuals running from hundreds to thousands 
of dollars a year. It means a lower standard of 
living. It means sending one’s boy overseas, per- 
haps never to see him again. For young men it 
means giving up plans for the future and living in 
a world of uncertainty and danger. For profes- 
sional men, sacrifice means giving up careers; for 
wives, giving up husbands. 

Everyone knows what sacrifice means when he 
hears it in church. It means that after singing 
about martyrs “who met the tyrant’s brandished 
steel, the lion’s gory mane,” and hearing a sermon 
about how John Knox rowed as a galley slave, or 
how Martin Luther said “Here I stand, God help 
me,” or how Albert Schweitzer gave up a luxuri- 
ous home and a lucrative profession to serve the 
negroes of Africa—it means that de, the Christian 
in the pew, must gird himself for a similar 
demonstration of self-giving love. 


A prep THIS STIRRING, he braces himself. He 
knows what’s coming. The canvass cards are 
about to be distributed, and after some searching 
prayer he is about to make his decision. Will he 
or will he not increase his contribution toward 
the Church’s campaign to win the world to Christ 
by a nickel a week ? 

Before the pastor has made this plea from the 
pulpit, the officials of the Church had to meet and 
spend long hours deliberating whether or not add- 
ing this “burden” to the congregation would 
“break the back of the Church.” In many 
churches the decision of the officers was against 
it. If all Presbyterians were to contribute an 


additional nickel a week to benevolences it would 
mean an increase of $5,980,000—an increase the 
Church has not registered in any one year. 

As it is, the minimum budget requested this 
year is less than two millions increase over 1950. 
This asking was figured before the outbreak of 
the Korean War. It was an amount which, as 
things stood last May, would have added $750,- 
000 to the building of new churches in churchless 
areas, plus $250,000 new money for college and 
university work ($57,000 of which is to take over 
university projects previously financed by the 
Restoration Fund), plus $200,000 to meet emer- 
gency needs in the Church’s overseas service. No 
expansion of any other part of the Church’s na- 
tional and foreign work was provided. 


_ 
Since THE OUTBREAK of the Korean War, with 
its inflation of operating costs, it is clear that 
after appropriating the new money to the emer- 
gency causes listed above, the three Boards and 
the theological seminaries will incur serious 
deficits even though the Boards have reduced 
their programs and staffs for 1951, and this in a 
year when the Christian forces of the world face 
the most serious crisis that has confronted the 
Church since the days of the apostles. 

The problem is deeper and far more basic; it 
can not be met with nominal increases in benevo- 
lence giving. The world is falling to pieces, and 
the Church is proposing to paste it together with 
postage stamps, a few cents a week per member. 
The malady is far too serious for any such sur- 
face measures. We have at last come to the time 
when Christians must decide whether or not they 
are willing to face the test of sacrifice in the 
house of God as they so readily face it on the 
street. In other words, what the Church—every 
church—must do this fall is not to increase but 
multiply its giving. 
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Lebanon’s Charles Malik and Eleanor Roosevelt of the U. S. made history in the past three years with their human rights work. 


The UN’s Other Mr. Malik =. 


The United Nations delegate from Lebanon puts Christianity to work for peace 


Andrei Vishinsky 
vociferous foreign minister 
set. He hunched forward and began to 
speak before the important Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Genera! As- 
sembly meeting late last November in the 
UN’s rambling head- 
quarters at Lake Success, Long Island. 

The Soviet foreign minister's object of 
year 


Russia’s stubby but 


seemed up- 


many-corridored 


almost a 
among 


derision that afternoon 
ago was a speech. He called it, 
other things, a “maelstrom of ingenious, 
Naive, contradictory, 
which nothing in 
Marxism or Leninism.” 

Then he turned his attention to the 
speech-maker. “Of course, he is a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, I understand, and 
theology, perhaps, but this is not yet suf- 
ficient reason to display such glibness in 
expatiating on Communism and its phil- 
osophy. .. . 


inconsistent ideas 


have common. with 
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By HENRY L. MeCORKLE 


“Mr. Malik. I am older than you are. 
you know, and being an older professor, 
I should like to give you a good piece of 
advice which will help you, being a young 
professor; do not assume tasks you can- 
not cope with... .. 4s 

The old professor kept on with his 
oratory, kept on, in fact, until he had to 
be reminded that it was past time to ad- 
journ. He continued the next day, in 
what perhaps was the longest single re- 
buttal of any speech before the Political 
Committee. The object of his attack was, 
of course, not his fellow comrade, Yakov 
Malik, who made his name a UV. S. house- 
hold word this summer after a stormy 
month of chairmanship in the UN Se- 
curity Council, but the UN’s other Mr. 
Malik, a forty-four-year-old Arab who is 


well on his way to becoming one of the 
Christian world’s greatest spokesmen in 
international affairs. 

There have probably been lots of pro- 
fessional diplomats who have wondered 
at some time or another why the tiny, 
Near East country of Lebanon in 1945 
sent an untried, young college professor 
as its first envoy to the United States 
and as one of its delegates to the historic 
UN San Francisco Charter Conference. 
But the diplomats no longer wonder. 
Charles H. Malik, product of a Presbyte- 
rian mission school, and his attractive 
Presbyterian wife, Eva, have proved that 
faith in God, hard work, and intellectual 
brilliance are all the tools needed to cope 
with any task. 

Today, although Charles Malik states, 
“T’m neither a politician nor a diplomat,” 
he is regarded as one of the leading men 
in the United Nations because of his bril- 
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THE UN'S OTHER MR. MALIK 


liant mind and his intellectual honesty. 
In San Francisco, he was perhaps the first 
person to coin the phrase, “war of ideas.” 
He also said there, “It is to the spirit and 
mind of man, to his ideas and his atti- 
tudes, that we must devote considerable 
attention if the peace is going to be truly 
won.” In 1946 Dr. Malik and the Leban- 
ese UN delegation prepared a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly calling 
for help to the world’s undeveloped areas 
—the forerunner of the U. S. “Point 
Four” program. And in 1947-49, Dr. 
Malik, as a member and officer of the 
Human Rights Commission, had more to 
do than anyone, save perhaps Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, with the formulation of the 
Declaration and Covenant of Human 
Rights. Certainly, over the three-year 
period, as Rapporteur (secretary) of the 
Commission, and as 1948 president of the 
Commission’s parent body, the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and as chair- 
man of the Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Committee of the General Assembly, 
which devoted eighty-six meetings in Paris 
(a record for any UN organ dealing with 
a single subject so far) to the final elabo- 
ration of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, he has had more intimate contact 
with this particular document than any 
other person. 

But this is just an important sampling 
of the many contributions the Lebanese 
philosophy professor has made in his five 
years in the UN. The Lebanon delega- 
tion was largely responsible for the two- 
thirds vote for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem. Lebanon also was the first 
Arab nation to endorse the UN stand on 
Korea. Although he has operated in per- 
fect teamwork with Lebanon’s several for- 
eign ministers during this period, espe- 
cially with its present foreign minister, 
Dr. Philippe Takla, many delegates agree 


that Dr. Malik has single-handedly put 
the Near East’s only Christian country 
“on the map.” 

The most important job that the rug- 
ged-looking, square-jawed, hazel-eyed, six- 
footer with the shock of black hair (his 
name means “king” in Arabic) has done, 
however, has been to take over as one of 
the Christian world’s architects for peace. 


A World Divided 


His plan is straightforward and sensi- 
ble. The world, Dr. Malik said in his fa- 
mous “War and Peace” speech which 
Andrei Vishinsky attacked, is definitely di- 
vided into two parts—the Communist, 
bent on world conquest, and the Western, 
uneasily on the defensive. Both sides are 
in tragic condition, the Communist. be- 
cause it “chokes” and “annihilates” the 
spirit of man, and the Western, because it 
has buried the spirit of man beneath a 
blanket of materialism. The Communist 
position is obvious because Communism 
means the worship of materialism. But 
the Western position cannot be explained 
so easily. In Communism, man exists for 
society; in the West, centuries of tradi- 
tion have proved that society exists for 
man, But why has the Western world 
neglected this fact and buried man? “The 
tragedy of the world today is that the 
traditions which embody the deepest truth 
are not bothering clearly, sufficiently, 
responsibly, boldly to articulate them- 
selves,” he says. 

The main trouble with the Western 
world is lack of faith. The “real grounds 
of freedom are in danger of decay. The 
family is subject to terrible strains. the 
Church is on the defensive, modern man 
has no friends, truth has become a matter 
of pragmatic convenience.” 

Is there any hope for this tragic world? 
Dr. Malik says emphatically, yes. The 





The two Maliks, Yakov (left) and Charles are cordial despite conflicting ideas. 
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hope lies with the Western world. It will 
not do merely to reject Communism. “A 
positive alternative must be suggested. 
The only effective answer to Communism 
is a genuine spiritualized materialism 
which seeks to remove every trace of so- 
cial injustice without loss of the higher 
values which constitute the very soul of 
the West. Communism cannot be met by 
a mere nay; it requires a mighty yea 
which will do full justice to man’s mate- 
rial needs but will at the same time place 
them in their subordinate position in the 
scale of values. ... 

“Whatever be the weakness and deca- 
dence of the West, it still has one saving 
glory: the University is free, the Church 
is free... . Truth can still be sought and 
God can still be loved and proclaimed in 
joy and freedom. And this fact alone is 
going to save us.” 


Practical Plans 


Philosopher Malik has several times 
been characterized by his friends (and he 
seems to have no enemies) as being per- 
haps too idealistic in his ideas for peace. 
But this summer in Toronto, Canada, Dr. 
Malik presented a three-point plan for 
peace to delegates of the World Conven- 
tion on Christian Education that is in- 
tensely realistic even in its general terms. 
The first, already in progress, is the build- 
ing of an adequate defense for the free 
world. Charles Malik feels that most of 
the West has been “living in a fool’s para- 
dise” because it could not believe finally 
that Communism, as it is today, means 
world conquest and domination. 

The second is a firm and consistent 
stand by the West “for those economic 
and political conditions whose absence has 
been precisely the cause of the spread of 
Communism and of the other corrosives 
of Western civilization.”” This means pro- 
moting real democracy for the peoples of 
the free world. It means a greater sharing 
of the material goods among the free na- 
tions. In fact, as Dr. Malik says, “the 
present financial implications of ‘Point 
Four’ must be multiplied literally a hun- 
dred times before anywhere near the pre- 
liminary conditions for counteracting the 
Communist challenge on the material 
plane can be fulfilled.” 

The third and “greatest task” is to re- 
awaken Western society “to the positive 
faith of its fathers.” This faith includes 
“reason, order, nature, truth, freedom, 
human dignity, history, God, love. . . . It 
is these matters that are systematically 
undermined, ridiculed, denied, conspired 
against. ... When people take in the con- 
crete significance of their beleaguered 
heritage, it is impossible for them to re- 
main any more in doubt; they will rise to 
the highest pitch of certainty and resolve 

. . The task is not easy. Never has a 
generation faced a more stupendous one. 


Continued on page 45) 
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Is It Any Good Praying About the Weather? 


By -Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Second in a series of three articles about prayer 


Reprinted with permission from “When The Lamp Flickers” by 


ET ME SAY AT ONCE, Quite Bluntly, That 
I Don’t Think It Is. I think today’s 
weather on the Yorkshire moors, where I 
am writing these words, was fixed and 
determined long before Yorkshire existed, 
and probably as soon as the contours of 
the earth had settled into anything like 
their final form. If I thought otherwise, I 
would have prayed for a fine day and 
avoided this driving rain from lowering 
skies, keeping me under a roof when I 
want to search for birds’ nests and get 
healing for spirit, mind, and body from 
the sunshine and peace of a spring morn- 
Ing, 

At the same time I will not write with 
intolerant dogmatism. 1 am sure a man 
can be as good a Christian who believes 
in praying about the weather as a man 
who does not. And if bad weather makes 
you pray when weather would 
leave you prayerless, it could be argued 
that it is a good thing to pray whatever 
you pray about. It is a good thing for a 
child to talk to his father about anything 
that worries him. 

The matter is important in many ways: 

1. If successful harvesting depends 
partly on faithful praying, we ought to 
say so and recommend prayer for good 
weather in the Free Churches also. I have 
the very deepest sympathy with the mod- 
ern farmer. He is the most essential mem- 


good 
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ber of the community. Unless some men 
were farmers all the time, all men would 
have to be farmers part of the time, or 
die! Yet a clever, careful farmer, by an 
event impossible to foresee, can have his 
whole crop ruined and all his work un- 
done by the weather of a few hours. The 
farmer exists to co-operate with God and 
help God answer the prayers of his peo- 
ple, “Give us this day our daily bread;” 
and God doesn’t seem to care. If prayer 
is relevant, let’s pray. 

2. If a wet day defeats a worthy ob- 
ject and prayer could have prevented the 
rainstorm, we are to blame for not pray- 
ing. I remember arranging, many years 
ago, a trip to the seaside for poor chil- 
dren. With others I took immense care 
to organize well. Money was collected to 
take to the sea children who had never 
seen it. Many children saved up to spend 
money on this day of days. At last the 
great day came. Instead of their being 
able to play on the yellow sands and make 
their sand castles, paddle and bathe in 
sunlit, dancing waves, it rained all the 
way there and the whole day through. 
The sea was a gray misery of flying foam 
thrashed by a merciless and bitterly cold 
east wind. The children disembarked 
from steamy busses and played games 
disconsolately in a desolate schoolroom 
not nearly so well equipped as their own 


Leslie D. 
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at home. They ate the lunch they 
brought and the tea we gave them in the 
schoolroom, and then embarked in the 
busses, wiping the steam from the win- 
dows and peering. at the wet, cheerless 
landscape until it was too dark to see 
anything. A miserable day was had by 
all. When we got home, it stopped rain- 
ing. The next day, when they were all 
back at school—except those who had 
caught cold!—was one of flawless beauty 
and unbroken sunshine from dawn to 
dusk. Yet at Sunday School we taught 
them that God cared for them so much 
that the hairs of their heads were all 
numbered! 

3. The matter is important because our 
deductions about prayer for the weather 
may be found to cover other matters as 
well. 

In thinking this matter out, I want 
to make two assumptions. 

1. The first is that God is good. I shall 
not stay over this, but ask you to accept 
it. If God is not good, then of course 
there is no problem in considering that 
often, just as a crop is ready for gather- 
ing, it is ruined by rain, wind, flood, or 
frost. That is just what a fiend would 
do! But, of course, we are left with a 
greater problem, “Where does. goodness 
come from?” and since we would never 
ruin a man’s harvest or spoil the one day 
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IS IT ANY GOOD PRAYING ABOUT THE WEATHER? 


at the seaside to which little children had 
looked forward with such happy anticipa- 
tion, are we to deduce that we are better 
than God and higher in the scale of moral 
values? For we have no doubt that good- 
ness is the highest moral value. 

No! I cannot escape the axiom that 
God is good and that therefore our pray- 
ers are not to be regarded as trying to 
persuade a bad God to do something 
good, or an indifferent God to rouse him- 
self and be kind for once because the 
barley is coming up so nicely and because 
lame Tommy Jones has never seen the 
sea. Prayer is communion with a good 
God and a means of finding out how best 
to co-operate with him. 

It is because I believe this that, with 


due respect, I think the prayer in the 
prayer book about the weather is rub- 
bish. I don’t suppose my many friends 


in Anglican orders ever use it, but it is a 
pity to retain it at all. Here it is: 

“O Almighty Lord God, Who for the 
sin of man didst once drown all the 
world, except eight persons, and after- 
ward of Thy great mercy didst promise 
never to destroy it so again; we humbly 
beseech Thee that although we for our 
iniquities have worthily deserved a plague 
of rain and waters, yet upon our true re- 
pentance Thou wilt send us such weather 
as that we may receive the fruits of the 
earth in due season; and learn both by 
Thy punishment to amend our lives, and 
for Thy clemency to give Thee praise 
and glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen.” 

A worse prayer, with such false scrip- 
tural exposition, indefensibly bad the- 
ology, and sickening sentimental syco- 
phancy, it would be hard to find anywhere. 

2. The second assumption I wish to 
make is that God is power. Of course, if 
God cannot help the weather, there is no 
problem in the spoiled crops. We, then 
behold the majestic Creator saying, as it 
were, to his children, “Of course I love 
you very much, and I'm sorry your har- 
vest is ruined, but I couldn't help it. 
When I created the world and determined 
the weather, I forgot that your crops 
might be spoiled and your cattle die. 
Now the matter is beyond me. I can't do 
anything about it.” 


God Is Power 


That won't do either. 
power. He who made the elements can 
control them. He who determined the 
weather could alter it. We are not con- 
cerned with what God can do. We are 
much more concerned here with what He 
does do. We seek to understand His way 
of working His world. Then we can de- 
cide whether prayer is the relevant way 
of cooperating with Him or not. 

I do object most strongly to those who 
imply that not to believe in the efficacy 
of prayer about the weather is not to be- 


God is 


No! 
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lieve in prayer, that a man is a material- 
istic unbeliever if he doesn’t pray about 
the weather, and spiritually more de- 
veloped and possessing a higher type of 
“Faith” if he does. 

God is power. He could do many 
things that he won’t do, just as you could 
do your boy’s homework for him,-but if 
you are wise you won't do it, even if your 
refusal makes him stop asking you about 
anything. 

Now we must turn to ask and answer, 
however incompletely, the question, “How 
does God run his world?” 

We know that in many situations He 
works it by the co-operation of man. He 
has ordained so to do. One of the wisest 
things anyone ever said was that word of 
Augustine: ‘Without God, we cannot. 
Without us. God will not.” God does 
something without which man is hopeless- 
ly beaten. but man must do something 
also, and without that doing on man’s 
part God will not do any more. Many 
examples occur at once. God puts stone 
and coal and iron in the hills, but man 
must build and mine and smelt. God 
gives corn, but man must sow, reap, 
grind into flour, bake, and so on, if he 
would eat bread. 


Man’s Weary War 


In the moral sphere God longs for 
man’s holiness and gives him the power 
of Christ. the light of conscience, and the 
choice of good. But man must wage a 
weary war with evil, or none of these 
factors will make him good. 

In the realm of healing God longs for 
man’s health and wills it. But man must 
find preventives and remedies, obey the 
laws of health, turn the iron in the hills 
to steel surgical instruments and learn to 
use them skillfully, understand the hu- 
man mind and learn how to prevent and 
treat its disharmonies, and in this field he 
must pray. 

In all these spheres the word is “co- 
operate.” God will dg his part. We must 
do ours. We must learn the relevant way 
of co-operating with him. “Without God, 
we cannot. Without us, God will not.” 

But now turn to the weather. What is 
the relevant way of co-operating with 
God? Is it prayer? I don’t think so. In 
the area of health there is an interplay of 
minds, and for this reason 1 most fer- 
vently believe in prayer for the sick. I 
regard it as co-operating with God on the 
psychical and spiritual level of the pa- 
tient’s personality, just as the doctor and 
nurse co-operate with God on the physical 
level of the patient’s personality. Few 
need reminding today of the immense ef- 
fect of the mind on the body. I have had, 
in my own ministry. overwhelming evi- 
dence of the power of prayer in assisting 
God's intention to heal. But in the heal- 
ing, I repeat. minds are working on one 
another. My mind, as I pray for Tom 


Jones, reaches out to God, who is Mind. 
and also links up with the mind of Tom 
Jones even if he is unconscious of being 
prayed for or too ill to be told. Think of 
the mind-force of a thousand people in a 
congregation praying for a sick child, espe- 
cially if they can be made to love and 
care! Call it telepathy, if you like. You 
have only named part of the machinery of 
mind which God uses. You have only 
labeled the door through which he comes, 
And it isn’t very profound to use the 
smaller word “telepathy” instead of the 
greater word “prayer,” and it doesn’t ex- 
plain half the phenomena regarding the 
amazing power of minds over bodies. 

So much, in passing, for prayer for 
good health. But when you ask me to 
pray for good weather, I wonder how it 
can even be imagined that my mind, in 
contact with God’s, can shift a thing that 
can make no mental response—like a de- 
pression over Iceland—so that my British 
brothers escape a wet day and my Amer- 
ican cousins get one. If you say, “God's 
mind created weather in the first place 
and can alter it now,” I am forced to ask 
what God was thinking about in the first 
place to create conditions less ideal than 
I can now suggest to him in my prayers. 

Notice again how different is the mat- 
ter of prayer about illness. Illness is 
something wrong that needs putting right. 
Prayer about the weather assumes that 
the weather is wrong and needs putting 
right. But we have no grounds to suppose 
that this is so. Illness is generally due to 
man’s ignorance or folly in sin (not that 
of the individual sufferer, usually, but of 
mankind). God wants to replace ignor- 
ance with knowledge, folly with wisdom, 
and sin with holiness. Nothing, then, that 
springs from ignorance, folly, or sin can 
be God's ideal intention for man. Prayer 
helps toward such replacement and is 
relevant, therefore, to illness. There is 
no evidence that storms are in themselves 
evil or due to conditions which arise from 
man’s ignorance, folly, or sin. In_ the 
area of health and morality I know what 
will is and can work toward it. 
Christ gave us the clue in both fields. 
But as regards the weather I have no 
clue as to what the will of God is. Jesus 
gave us no clue there. It isn’t as if hu- 
man factors have altered the situation, 
since at the forming of the world God 
determined the weather. In disease, hu- 
man factors have altered it. Prayer for 
health is recommended in the New Testa- 
ment, but never prayer for good weather. 


God's 


The Farmer’s Story 

The Reverend Dr. David Smith, who 
greatly influenced my own life when 1 was 
in my teens, was very traubled when he 
Was a parish minister. One of his mem- 
bers was a farmer whose land was down 
by the river. It had been reclaimed from 
(Coutinucd on page 46) 
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WE GO TO CHURCH 
EVERY SUNDAY 


From the years of “wiggling and irrelevance” to the time when 


this family grew too large to be seated in a single pew, 


they have continued to be faithful Sunday after Sunday. 


By KATHERINE MeAFEE PARKER 


On our first Sunday in Hanover, twen- 
ty-one years ago this August, we were up 
bright and early, you may be sure. Sat- 
urday had been our first full day here. 
We had settled what furniture we had in 
the big old house which has been the 
home of the presidents of Hanover Col- 
lege since 1876. We had explored every 
corner of the house and been up on the 
tower, and some of us had climbed the 
trees in the yard and the rocks over the 
bluff. We were ready for bed by sun- 
down. 

Presently, then, it was Sunday morn- 
ing and we put on our clean clothes and 
went to Hanover Presbyterian Church for 
Sunday School and the morning service. 
It was the beginning of a long line of 
Sundays when the whole Parker family 
would be going to the old brick church 
in the center of Hanover town. 

Al was seven, Anne nearly six, and 
Jane was soon to be three when, for the 
first time, we walked up the path to the 
church door and were welcomed, in a 
warm and friendly way, by Professor 
Leonard Huber, then superintendent of 
the Sunday School. In those first Hanover 
days, the older children were in a constant 
state of surprise and wonder at the way 
people spoke to us by name. “How is it,” 
they asked, “that everybody seems to 
know us, and we don’t know anybody?” 
They didn’t have to wonder long. We soon 
knew everybody, too. 

I remember the service in the cool and 
pleasant old church that day, and the 
friendly people standing around after- 
wards in the church yard, as they do now- 
adays, greeting and meeting each other. 
It is a Hanover fact that you see the 
most people most easily after church. 
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To speak of what going to church 
every Sunday has meant to our family 
growing up here is to speak of only one 
part of our life in the church. Other 
chapters ought to be written as well: of 
Sunday School and Bible School, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Tuxis, Christmas en- 
tertainments. (In the course of the years 
we spoke all the kinds of pieces, and 
wore all the kinds of costumes.) Com- 


mencements, concerts, choirs, choral 
festivals, candlelight services. All the 
weddings. (My, my, the weddings a co- 
educational-college community sees.) And 
certainly there ought to be a chapter on 
the saints we have known in our church 
the lovable, now and then troublesome 
saints, who in our time have walked the 
ways of Hanover and lived a splendid 


faith. 











But here and now we speak of how our 
family went to church on Sunday morn- 
ings. I remember a Sunday, after the 
children were grown and scattered abroad, 
when, as we washed the dishes after din- 
ner, one of the girls, home from boarding 
school, said, “You know, it’s funny. 
There are girls at school who say they 
wish they knew how to go to church. 
That’s sure something the kids in our fam- 
ily know how to do.” 


Tue TRUTH must be told: Albert, Anne, 
Jane, and Susan (who joined the family 
in 1931) were not completely sold on the 
idea of going to church every Sunday. 
They thought “every” was a very de- 
manding word, and they had fun thinking 
up schemes to get an adjustment. Look, 
they would say, why can’t we go every- 
other Sunday? No, our family goes every 
Sunday. ... Well, three out of four Sun- 
days? No, our family goes every Sunday. 
How about not going when there’s a 
fifth Sunday? No, our—family goes— 
every—Sunday. 
Maybe you don’t understand all that’s 
said and done in church, we would say to 
the four of them, one at a time, or to- 
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gether. Maybe it isn’t fun to be in one 
pew for an hour. Lots of things that are 
good to do aren’t fun all-the-time-by-any- 
means. But the church has always been 
important to our family and to all your 
grandfathers and your grandmothers and 
your uncles, aunts, and cousins whom we 
reckon up by dozens. The church has al- 
ways been important to Hanover town 
and Hanover College, too. And some day, 
believe it or not, you'll see yourselves that 
it’s important. It’s more than going to 
this church in Hanover. This church is 
part of the church all over the world. It’s 
important. Worshipping God is important. 
So is being with other Christian people, 
and letting everybody know you belong to 
the church. Singing and praying and lis- 
tening and giving are important. So, 
rascals, our family goes to church. We 
go every Sunday. 

Our children missed the most excit- 
ing service of our Hanover years. It was 
just last fall. As the choir went singing 
down the aisle toward the benediction, one 
of the altos caught her heel in a register. 
A gallant bass, following after, picked up 
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the shoe and the register with it. The 
next man fell in the hole, and the preacher 
came along and pulled him out. Later the 
preacher admitted that he made a quick 
change in benedictions. He had had in 
mind the one beginning, “Now unto Him 
who is able to keep you from falling. . . .” 

Nothing quite like that ever happened 
when our children were young, but there 
were lesser excitements which made good 
memories. Any Sunday, somebody might 
speak out of turn in the responsive read- 
ing. Somebody might go to sleep and 
snore a little. It might rain or snow and 
a child could watch it coming down on 
the cars parked outside and wonder if the 
people had put the windows up. 

We didn’t hesitate to ease ourselves 
through the sermon, either. I carried a 
big bag to church in those years. The 
children say they were interested each 
week to see whether I’d have something 
for them to do or something for them to 
eat. My own memory is that I usually 
had a little of both. Crayons and paper. 
A small box of colored blocks. A piece of 
candy or a cookie. I learned by loud ex- 
perience to take soft cookies and quiet 
candy. Peanut brittle is not for church. 





Neither is anything wrapped in cellophane. 
Maybe you've never noticed, but the 
gentlest handling of cellophane during a 
sermon can sound rather like the Fourth 
of July in 1900. 

Some days, nothing helped. There was 
the time, for instance, when Susan was 
seven and of a mood to be disturbing the 
peace. I wrote her a note in a large firm 
hand: Susan! You must not spoil this 
service for other people. She wrote back, 
also firmly; Perhaps I will and Perhaps | 
won't. I keep that card to remind 
myself that Perhaps sometimes ultima- 
tums will work and Perhaps sometimes 
they won't. 

The years of wiggling and irrelevance 
went swiftly by. The little stool has been 
gone from our pew for a long time, and | 
carry a bag no more. The time came al- 
most too soon when our pewful sat all 
quietly and took part in the service, and 
had more grownup thoughts. We sang the 
hymns and the doxology and the Gloria. 
We joined in the Lord’s prayer, were 
right up to tempo in the responsive read- 
ing, and kept our heads bowed to the 


very end of the silent prayer after the 
benediction. At Sunday dinner we talked 
about the sermon, remembering what we 
had heard. 

All four of the children joined the 
church, and two of them were baptized, 
here. Anne and Jane were married in this 
church. Jane was married to Bill Huber, 
whose father, gone now these many years, 
had welcomed us on that first long ago 
Sunday. In May this year “Grandfather 
Parker” baptized dear little Janet Eliza- 
beth Huber in a Sunday morning service. 

We haven’t been home all together on a 
Sunday for several years. It would take 
three pews to hold us if we were. Al is a 
minister now, with a church of his own, 
and Anne’s and Jane’s husbands are theo- 
logical students, and they have churches, 
too. But Hanover is our family church 
and will be, always. 

We are blessed, too, that the church 
isn’t too big and it isn’t too small. We 
know each other well: our faces, our 
foibles, our good points, bad points, in- 
between points. We meet too often 
through the week to fool each other on 
Sundays. But we don’t need to. We be- 
long together, in sickness and in health, 








in joy and sorrow, in plenty and want, in 
days of peace and days of war. 

Sunday in, Sunday out, we hear sincere 
and earnest Christian preaching from our 
pulpit. We have fine music from the col- 
lege choir. We meet, time and again, with 
our fellow Christians in the other Han- 
over churches, the Methodist and the 
A.M.E. Men and women of many lands 
and every race have worshipped with us, 
in pulpit and in pew. Hundreds of college 
students come and go in our congregation, 
graduate before we can believe it, and, 
next thing we know, are hither and yon, 
as near as next door and next county, as 
far as Arabia, Venezuela, China, Colom- 
bia, Europe, Japan. 

So we never feel enclosed within the 
walls of a building that seats about three 
hundred. Our church is a part of a king- 
dom whose bounds are the ends of the 
earth. 


‘ 
I OR ALL THE FAMILY of all the Church in 
all the world, of which our family and 
our church here are part, we give God 
thanks, and pray. 
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The Church in Korea: 
All the News Is Not Bad 


As the tumult of fighting subsided in 
Korea, leaving in its path the tremendous 
jobs of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
to be tackled by the United Nations and 
the Christian churches, there was some 
encouraging news, especially for Presby- 
terians, whose Church has meant so much 
for so many years to thousands of Ko- 
reans. 

From first reports, the damage to 
Presbyterian mission stations, churches, 
and other buildings has not been as bad 
as anticipated. And, although many Pres- 
byterian and other Christian leaders in 
Korea are still missing, there have been 
no confirmed reports of a wholesale 
slaughter of Korean Christians by the 
Reds. 

And, according to a United Press re- 
port from Pyongyang, the capital of 
North Korea, late last month, the Reds 


The Communists would have made more 
progress if they had taught peace and 
good will instead of hatred and violence.” 

According to news received late last 
month from Presbyterian Army chaplain 
Lt. Colonel Albert C. Wildman, who had 
just visited Seoul, the Christian Church’s 
position in the South Korea capital is en- 
couraging. Colonel Wildman, one of sev- 
eral Presbyterian chaplains now serving 
with the UN forces, said: 

“In Seoul I visited the beautiful stone 
Young Nak (Bethany) Presbyterian 
Church, which had been constructed with 
a Restoration Fund grant. I believe it is 
the most beautiful church in Korea. For- 
tunately it was not destroyed. During the 
Red regime it was used as a billet for 





some of their troops. Their pastor, the 
Reverend Kyung Chik Han, escaped as 
the North Koreans entered Seoul. I saw 
him in Pusan in September, where he was 
busily engaged in religious and welfare 
activities. 

“Not so fortunate were Dr. J. S. Ryang, 
native Korean Methodist bishop, and a 
number of other clergy, who are missing. 
Typical of the experiences of church lead- 
ers who remained in Seoul during the Red 
regime and survived, was that of an 
Ehwa University professor, Eun Woo 
Kim. On numerous occasions he hid in 
his home by hiding in a small niche in the 
wall. A secret panel back of a chest of 
drawers was removed, Professor Kim 
crawled in the small hole in the wall, and 





A Soldier’s Prayer 


Armistice Day, 1950, will have a special meaning for the people of America. ' 
They will not only be mindful of the soldiers who died defending their own great 
country, but for the soldiers from the United States, South Korea, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, the Philippines, France, and Turkey, who have died in 
Korea and Indo-China during the past five months defending the free nations 
of the world. The following hitherto unpublished Armistice Day prayer, writ- 
ten by William Reavis Roberts, a former member of the Northside Presbyterian 
Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. seems especially appropriate for this year. 
Air Force Lieutenant Roberts, a combat pilot during World War II, was killed 
in line of duty the day after his twenty-third birthday, March 2, 1944. 


suffered a severe propaganda defeat dur- 
ing their control of North Korea by try- 
ing to discredit American missionaries. 
The main reason for this defeat, accord- 
ing to many Pyongyang residents, was the 
work of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
through its large Pyongyang mission sta- 
tion. Despite the fact that the Church 
had to abandon the station when the Reds 
took over North Korea some five years 
ago, the influence of the mission re- 
mained strong and blunted the Red slan- 
der of Christianity. 

According to the report, a Pyongyang 
University professor stated that, “Every- 
one in Pyongyang was familiar with the 
American missionaries, and we knew 
them to be kindly, honest, and mag- 
nificent people. When the Russians 
painted them as lying, thieving scoun- 
drels, we were amazed and felt that if 
they lied about things we knew, they very 
probably were dishonest in their other 
propaganda.” 

A city shopkeeper said, “We merely 
smiled and agreed that the Americans 
were certainly bad people, but down in 
our hearts we knew the truth even though 
we never dared speak it. Our best friends 
here had been the missionaries, and even 
those of us who were not Christians had 
been well treated. 

“We knew the Americans mostly as 
kindly, helpful people who taught us 
about God and how to be good like Him. 


—THE EDITORS. 


Almighty God, Commander-in-chief of our armed forces, be with this 
soldier in his hour of need. Strengthen my heart that I may have the 
courage to perform my duties to my country and Thee. Strengthen my 
mind that I may not lose sight of that which for I fight. Strengthen my 
soul that I may not hate my fellow man nor forget the ideals for which 
my Saviour gave his life. 

I beseech Thee, O Lord, to be with my comrades-in-arms wherever 
they be in this world. Cheer them in their hours of melancholy and 
depression ; befriend them when they feel all alone: lighten their hearts 
when they feel homesick. Share Thy infinite wisdom with them when 
they lose sight of their goal and wonder for what they are fighting. 

We pray, O Lord, not only for our comrades but for the brave men 
of all nations. Be with them in their hour of need and try to show them 
their mistake. 

We ask Thy mercy for our friends and comrades who have given 
their lives. Judge them justly and we know they will be in your Greater 
Army, for Thou, O Lord, dost see beyond their seeming callousness. 
Forgive them of their faults and take them to Thy bosom. 

Be with the families of those who are gone. Keep them from becom- 
ing bitter. Comfort them when the other boys return. 

And now, Father, we ask Thee to make us strong and true, capable 
of victory and just peacemakers. Amen. 
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his wife placed the chest back in position. 
His home was searched on various occa- 
sions as he remained hid in this cramped 
position. 

“Among buildings that were gutted by 
fire were the Christian Literature Society, 
the Korean Bible Society, and the beauti- 
ful Underwood home. A few of the Sev- 
erance Hospital buildings were destroyed. 
The Chosen Christian University build- 
ings and two of the Ehwa University 
buildings suffered damage, but none of 
them are a total loss and can be rehabili- 
tated. The Presbyterian Mission Com- 
pound is almost intact. 

“The Korean Church has had another 
baptism of fire, but just as she emerged 
from World War II with scars but with a 
spirit of heroism and zeal, so the present 
outlook of the Church is with vision and 
consecration 

“Just as light banishes the darkness, 
love conquers hate, life triumphs over 
death, righteousness overcomes sin, so 
right ultimately is stronger than might. 
Let us ever pray and work to that end.” 


The Church in China: 
Conflicting Reports 

Last month, many church leaders in 
China and America made conflicting state- 
ments about foreign missions in China. 
Some Chinese churchmen said they were 
closing the door to foreign support for 
their churches. but Americans insisted 
that for some time the Chinese Church 
would be able to receive outside aid. 





A manifesto signed by 1,527 Chinese 
Christians, (P. L., Oct. 14), full text of 
which was published late last month, said 
that the churches and institutions in China 
“which are dependent upon foreign as- 
sistance in personnel and finance, must 
draw up concrete plans which will enable 
them to become self-supporting in the 
near future.” 

This did not close the door for foreign 
missions in China, several American 
Church leaders announced. Dr. Jesse H. 
Arnup, secretary of the board of overseas 
missions of the United Church of Canada, 
said, “Christians and the Christian Church 
appreciate the objectives of the Commu- 
nists’ effort to alleviate the lot of the 
poor man in both city and country. 

All these points of agreement suggest a 
fairly broad platform of cooperation.” 

Earlier Dr. Arnup had announced that 
the General Council of the United Church 
of Canada had given all of its property 
there to the Church of Christ in China. 
At the same time the Council gave its 
property in North India to that church. 
He added that the Canadian church had 
always intended to turn over its properties 
as soon as the Chinese and _ Indian 
churches were strong enough to assume 
responsibility for them. 

Although a Roman Catholic university 
in Peking was seized by the Chinese Com- 
munist government, there was no indica- 
tion that other mission schools would be 
taken over, an official for the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China 
stated. Dr. William P. Fenn, associate 


executive secretary for the United Board, 
said that the action in Peking “indicates a 
pattern of what can happen to Christian 
institutions in China, but not what neces- 
sarily will happen.” Dr. Fenn added that 
a cable dated October 19 from the presi- 
dents of several China colleges had stated, 
“Report that contributions not permitted 
is unfounded but emphasis on no political 
motives. Self-support is goal to be real- 
ized step by step.” He said that both the 
government and the schools welcomed 
continued foreign aid “if no political 
strings are attached.” 

And last month the official stand of the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign 
Missions was still “to augment rather 
than diminish its work in China.” With 
other missions groups, the Board pointed 
out the strength of the Chinese Church to 
maintain itself. “The evidence is very 
strong that the Christians in China can be 
relied upon to keep shining the light of 
the Christian Gospel that has been kindled 
there and to maintain the witness of the 
Church.” 


Presbyterian Men 


Prepare for Convention 
After nine months of unusual activity, 
the Presbyterian Church's fast-growing 
national men’s organization—The Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men—is 
preparing for another record-breaking an- 
nual convention next February in Chi- 
cago. Last week thousands of pastors, 
local chapter heads, and former conven- 

















Refugees in Korea. Scenes like this near Taegu are typical as hundreds of thousands of homeless people try to survive in 
rocky, barren, mountainous southern Korea. At left a group of South Koreans huddle beneath their new “home,” a leaf-thatched 
roof supported by thin poles. At right, a Presbyterian Mission truck, fortunately unharmed and unrequisitioned by UN forces, 


carries refugees to the Presbyterian compound at Taegu for aid. Photos were taken by Presbyterian missionary-evangelist Dr. 
Archibald Campbell of Taegu (see P. L., Sept. 16). Dr. Campbell rushed negatives to Japan, where they were developed by the 


Korea Mission’s expert photographer, Rev. Raymond Provost. Mr. Provost and four more Presbyterians are now back in Korea. 
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tion delegates received their first an- 
nouncement of the 1951 convention, to 
be held February 2-4 at Chicago’s famous 
Palmer House. 

The meeting, the group’s third since its 
formation in February, 1948, is expected 
to attract some 1,500 men from all parts 
of the nation. Last February, a new at- 
tendance record was set, when more than 
a thousand men took part. 

In addition to reporting progress and 
planning for the future, the delegates to 
next February's meeting will take part in 
a Communion breakfast and a mass rally. 
Speakers will include Church Moderator 
Hugh Ivan Evans, National Council presi- 
dent Lem T. Jones, Minnesota Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd. former China mis- 
sionary, and Dr. Martin Niemeoeller, fa- 
mous German church leader. 

In the nine months since the last na- 
tional convention, Presbyterian Men have 
been steadily increasing their numbers 
and their influence in the life of the 
Church with thousands of local chapter 
meetings and special chapter projects. 
So far, more than 300 new local chapters 
have been organized, making the total re- 
corded last month more than 1.213. Feb- 
ruary was the high month with seventy- 
one chapters organized, followed by 
March, with sixty-five. 

Highlights of this period of activ- 
ity were last month’s West Coast tour by 
Council president Lem Jones and the 
group’s executive secretary, Paul Moser. 
and the St. Louis rally of the Council in 
September, attended by more than 700. 

The West Coast tour, which started in 
New Mexico October 17 and ended Oc- 
tober 30 in Spokane, Washington, cov- 
ered four states and at least sixteen meet- 
ings with some 5,000 men. The purpose 
of the whirlwind but thorough trip was 
according to executive secretary Paul 
Moser, “to discuss with men ways and 
means by which more and more men can 
see the application of their faith to their 
business and church life.” Practical tech- 
niques on how to organize and maintain 
strong chapters of Presbyterians were 
presented. The tour included mass rallies. 
retreats, and luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings in Albuquerque. New Mexico: Long 
Beach. Los Angeles. Riverside, San Diego 


San Francisco, and Sacramento. Cali- 
fornia: Portland. Oregon; and Seattle 
and Spokane. Washington. 

The St. Louis meeting, although sad- 


dened by the news of the death of the 
Church’s Stated Clerk, Dr. William Bar- 
row Pugh, proved of immense practical 
and inspirational help to the hundreds of 
key laymen from Missouri and Illinois. 
The men were given a clear picture of the 
workings of the National Council. from 
such speakers as New York businessman 
Thomas E. Whiteman, Council treasurer: 
senior vice-president David Proffitt of 
Maryville, Tennessee; Stewart Cort of 
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One-year-old Roy Weigant proudly wears 


his church school attendance pin after a 
Pp 
perfect record at the Immanuel Church. 


Starting Young 

Roy Grady Weigant, age one, of 
Evansville. Indiana. may be on his 
way towards a special record for 
church school attendance. Little Roy, 
who recently celebrated his first birth- 
day, marked also his first year of per- 
fect attendance in the church school 
of Immanuel Presbyterian Church. 
He first attended church school when 
he was ten days old and since then 
has not missed a session. 

The little churchman, who 
proudly wears a_ perfect-attendance 
pin on his romper suit when he is 
dressed up, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Weigant. This year is a ban- 
ver year for the Weigants. Each 
member of the family—Mr. and Mrs. 
Weigant and their ten children—re- 
ceived an attendance award. 


now 











Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. chairman of the 
$100,000 Presbyterian Men on the March 
campaign, and president Lem Jones of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

In addition, the National Council's 
executive committee met in full session 
to make plans for the February meeting. 
The committee was told by Mr. Cort that 
more than $30.000 had been pledged in 
the Council’s two-year drive for operating 
funds, and the group took action to open 
a West Coast office of the Council and 
voted to establish a similar office in the 
Midwest after the first of the year. 


Group Named To Study 
Duties of Stated Clerk 
Four men and a woman are to recom- 


mend by next May how the Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
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sembly should be elected, and to define 
his duties and those of the secretary of 
the General Council (see P. L., Oct. 14). 

Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of 
the General Assembly, has appointed Dr. 
James Woodlin Laurie of Buffalo to be 
chairman of the study committee. The 
other members are Mrs. Robert D. Steele 
of Salt Lake City, Dr. Arnold H. Lowe oi 
Minneapolis, Dr. Ernest A. Johnson of 
Lake Forest, Illinois, and Dr. Clifford E. 
Barbour of Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Hermann Morse, General Secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, will 
act as secretary for the committee. The 
committee's report is to be presented to 
the 163rd General Assembly in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, May 24-30, 1951. 

Since the death of Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh on September 14, the office of the 
Stated Clerk has been administered by a 
committee of the General Council, headed 
by Dr. Evans. 


Average Salary for 
Pastors Rises to $3,988 

Hardworking Presbyterian clergymen 
heard last month that their salaries have 
been rising. 

According to figures released by the 
Church’s Board of Pensions, Presbyterian 
U.S.A. churches now pay their pastors, on 
the average, twenty-seven per cent higher 
salaries than they paid two years ago. 
The average salary for the 4,700 pastors 
actively serving congregations is now 
$3,988. 

The figures, which do not count in the 
salaries of chaplains, foreign missionaries, 
unemployed ministers, or those not em- 
ployed in the Church, do include a fifteen 
per cent allowance fer a manse. This re- 
duces the average pastor's cash salary to 
$3.470. 

Comparison by synods showed that the 
average salary of $4,705 in Michigan was 
tops. Four synods however, had the low 
average of about $2,000. In two synods. 
Arkansas and Montana, none of the pas- 
tors received less than $2,400. 


Vatican Assesses 
Iron Curtain Losses 

How is the Roman Catholic Church 
faring behind the iron curtain? Last 
month a Vatican Radio broadcast listed 
the number of casualties the Church had 
suffered in a country-by-country analysis. 

The list included Catholic priests only. 

Here is the report: 

Ukraine: five thousand priests killed 
and a thousand churches destroyed or 
closed. 

Baltic countries: 
murdered or jailed. 

Poland: A thousand priests deported 
to Siberia. 

Czechoslovakia: Three hundred priests 
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A thousand priests 














@ Report from Lake Success 


The UN Grows Strong 


{yom FOLLOWING APPRAISAL of United Nations progress 
. was written by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, famous author- 
ity on Latin America and president of the Worldover Press 
news agency. —THE EDITORS. 


A hotly debated question, one which has stirred public 
opinion and sometimes shaken confidence in the United 
Nations, is being settled at the present Assembly. Is the 
UN hopeless as an instrument of peace? This Assembly 
is showing that the UN can improve, is in fact developing 
unsuspected pewers, and bids fair to become an increas- 
ingly effective means of international cooperation. 

Member nations of the Security Council learned more 
in two months of wrestling with the Korean situation than 
in their previous five years of meetings. Russia learned 
that she dare not walk out of sessions and expect the re- 
maining members not to carry out vigorous programs to 
which she has objected. During her absence, under the 
leadership of her rival, the United States, the Council 
developed collective action against aggression—aggression 
outwardly by a small nation, but actually inspired by a 
great power with imperialistic aims. 

When the Russians returned, the rest of the Big 
Five learned a lesson, too. The beloved veto, which all 
of them had demanded at San Francisco over the protests 
of small countries, had proved to be a boomerang that 
was threatening their lives. The month of August, 1950, 
with Yakov A. Malik as president, brought one of the most 
humiliating experiences many diplomats had ever known. 
But instead of becoming a triumph for Soviet peace propa- 
ganda, it so angered the diplomats that they determined 
to find ways of by-passing the veto. 

That is why there was such a good reception to pro- 
posals put forward by U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Critics of the UN have made much of Russia’s 
constant vetoing, to show the organization’s helpless- 
ness. Mr. Acheson proposed that whenever peace is 
threatened and action by the Security Council is thwarted 
by a veto, the Assembly itself—where there is no veto 
power—should be summoned into action within twenty- 
four hours. 

Although some publicity has been given to Secretary 
Acheson’s suggestions. it has hardly equalled the great 
impression they produced at the UN itself. It takes time 
for such planning to reach the popular mind, which is 
slow to realize the implications. Acheson proposed two 
further steps that deserve wide study. He suggested 
that the UN establish a commission of observers to travel 
to any part of the world where international tension has 
developed, and report the facts of the situation to the 
UN as a basis for action. The UN was helped a lot in 
Korea because it had such a commission on the ground. 

Another Acheson proposal, growing out of the Korean 
war, was that the Assembly, again circumventing the pon- 
derous Security Council, should ask the member nations to 
designate units within their armed forces for special 
training, to be on call by the UN in an emergency. It 
is felt by many observers that perhaps the greatest use 
of this move would be its influence, not merely in curbing 
aggression, but in preventing it altogether. 

Why has not the United States presented such a con- 


structive program as its present one, before? Not only 
did it need the experience of the Korean crisis, but, until 
lately, it has lacked the intellectual experience and 
leadership. Until recently, American interest lay largely 
within our own frontiers, and we chose our leaders for 
their national attitudes, even in the realm of foreign 
affairs. Our greatest weakness in the United Nations, up to 
now, has not been any weakness in our cause, but in our 
intellectual preparation. For a quarter of a century I have 
watched our delegates to international conferences lose 
a victory simply because our thinking was slower than 
that of opponents who had spent centuries, in background, 
on the conduct of international diplomacy. 

The State Department’s advance in efficiency and 
intelligence is reflected in the Senate, even in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Afiairs. In earlier days, our representatives 
often went into crucial meetings with no instructions and 
contributed not a little fun for other delegations. At the 
present session of the Assembly, the U. S. delegation is 
made up of skilled veterans. Senator Warren Austin, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and John Foster Dulles are reinforced by able 
members such as Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, John J. 
Sparkman, John S. Cooper, and others, including Mrs. 
Edith Sampson of Chicago, the first representative of our 
Negro citizens, whose appointment symbolized a growing 
recognition of racial brotherhood. Counting the advisers 
and experts, who are in constant contact with other dele- 
gations, our total group at the Assembly this year numbers 
eighty well-prepared people. 

We are acquiring new power by learning how to work 
closely with other delegations. Acheson’s proposals, for 
example, were carefully discussed with Latin American 
and other countries for days before their presentation. 
Some of the best advice was given by the Brazilian Am- 
bassador Senhor Mauricio Nabuco. Every Latin American 
delegation—twenty votes out of tifty-nine—backed the 
Acheson plan. 

When Warren Austin announced our willingness to have 
the Formosa question discussed in the Council, this 
strengthened. rather than weakened, our position. Other 
delegations were impressed to find that Washington would 
accept UN decisions, not only on Korea, where we were 
dominant. but also concerning other areas where a major- 
ity may not give our policies approval. It did much to dis- 
sipate the old fears of U. S. imperialism when President 
Truman made it clear that General MacArthur was not 
the formulator of our policy on Formosa. Other UN 
members, especially India and Great Britain, who are on 
the opposite side when it comes to admitting Communist 
China. became surer of our sincerity in professing demo- 
cratic principles. 

Washington's emphasis on its belief that even great 
powers cannot act unilaterally, but must work through 
world organization, is bringing real progress toward the 
difficult goal of a federated planet. It was the failure of 
great powers to take this attitude which brought about the 
downfall of the old League of Nations. Now, with seventy 
items on the Assembly's agenda, many of them significant 
to the world’s peoples, all of them difficult, the delegate’s 
job is enormous. If the people will back them with en- 
thusiasm and faith, the impossible may be done. 
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NEWS 


and an undetermined number of monks 
and nuns imprisoned. 

Hungary: A_ thousand priests and 
monks murdered or deported, and an- 
other 589 prevented from carrying out 
their religious duties. 


Bulgaria: One hundred and _ twenty 
priests killed or exiled. 
Yugoslavia: A total of 1,954 priests 


killed, arrested, or deported. 

Albania: Some 715 priests and monks, 
including all the nation’s bishops, ren- 
dered incapable of duty. 


Two Elders Marry 


It had never happened before in the 
103-year history of Third Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois—the marriage 
of two elders—but it happened last 
month, when Miss Verna Schuster be- 
came the bride of Russell E. Hall. 

The two met in Third Church, where 
they became active in clubs and commit- 
tees. About a year ago they were made 
trustees, and last January they were 
elected and installed as ruling elders. 
Finally, on Octeber 14, they were married. 

Pastor of Third Church is the Rev- 
erend Dr. Alvyn Ross Hickman. 


Of People and Places 


@ “Protestant-Roman Catholic Tensions” 
is the subject of a six-session course now 
being given Monday mornings at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York for 
ministers and theological students of the 
metropolitan area. The course is part of 
the extension program of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

Scheduled to lecture next Monday is 
Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette. professor of 
Missions and Oriental History at Yale Di- 
vinity School. Speaking on November 20 
and 27, respectively, will be Dr. John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, pastor of Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century, spoke at the 
first session on October 23. Subsequent 


speakers were Dr. George La Piana. Mor- 
rison Professor of Church History at 
Harvard University. and Dr. Robert S. 
Lynd, professor of sociology at Columbia 
University. 


® The Synod of California last month 
got its first full-time executive secretary- 
stated clerk. He is the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Holden, stated clerk of the synod 
for twenty-one years, and, before assum- 
ing his new duties, was pastor of the Wil- 
shire Crest Presbyterian Church. He also 
serves on the Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Council and has 
been stated clerk for twelve years of the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles. 
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The new position was created last sum- 
mer at the synod meeting at Occidental 
College. Commissioners divided the synod 
into three geographic areas, designating a 
general presbyter to serve as executive 
secretary in each area. 


@ Next May, General Assembly will con- 
sider the decision of two synods to unite. 
They are the Synods of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. The Synod of Oklahoma 
voted unanimously for the union at a 
meeting last month, while a month be- 
fore, the Synod of Arkansas had proposed 
the move. The 1951 General Assembly 
will also take action on the request of the 
Synod of Utah to be dissolved and merge 
with the Synod of California. 


@ The College of Idaho at Caldwell 
inaugurated last month its fourth presi- 
dent in fifty-nine years. He is the Rev- 
erend Dr. Paul Marsh Pitman, former 
dean of men at San Jose State College, 
California. 


@ The Reverend Harry Bessire, Missou- 
la, Montana, is the wearer of a twenty- 
five-year service pin presented to him re- 
cently in the Presbyterian Church, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania, by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The Ardmore church 
supported Mr. Bessire as its missionary 
throughout his service in Montana. 

A record of Mr. Bessire’s work, read 
during the service, notes 527,893 miles 
traveled, 30,498 homes visited, 5,973 
messages and sermons, 602 baptisms, 
2.410 decisions for Christ, 114 church 
schools organized, 256 Bible schools con- 
ducted, 8,085 Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed, 448.856 tracts distributed, forty- 
eight weddings, 101 funerals and twelve 
churches organized. 


@ National Missions service pins were 
presented also in Mesa, Arizona, last 
month. Recipients of the twenty-five- 
year awards were the Reverend Claude L. 
Morton and the Reverend Dr. George 
Walker, both of Phoenix. The pins were 
presented in Phoenix at a meeting of the 
Arizona Synod and Synodical. 

Mr. Morton spent seventeen years in 
mission work in Wyoming, establishing 


mission stations and helping them grow | 
His last eight years were | 


into churches. 
spent in Arizona. 

Dr. Walker has been in Indian mission 
work since 1925, and since 1945 has been 
superintendent of Cook Christian Train- 
ing School. 


@ Qhio’s Presbyterian “Rural Minister 
of the Year” is the Reverend Joseph H. 
Varner, pastor of the Federated Church 
of Fredericksburg. The title was con- 
ferred on him recently by the Town and 
Country Department of the Ohio Council 
of Churches, Oberlin School of Theology, 
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K COOKIE DOUGH—READY TO BAKE 
Six Varieties 
A Superior Product—Delicious, Homemade 
For Particulars-—-Write to 
K COOKIE DOUGH CO.— Established in 1939 
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Selected and edited, with bio- 

graphical data on the composers, 

and an essay on hymnology, by 
HENRY UPSON SIMS, LL.D. 


of the Birmingham, Alabama, bar. 


Beautiful hymns worthy of read- 
ing as well as singing; hymns re- 
vealing great poetic art and the 
souls of their composers. The col- 
lected result of 40 years of discern- 
ing selection from the $3-00 


world’s hymns. Postpaid 
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Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
Ohio Farmer. Fifteen ministers of other 
denominations received similar recogni- 
tion. 


@ In Portland, Oregon, a series of 
midweek fellowship dinners and programs 
is attracting large numbers to First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Each evening of the series begins 
with dinner and group singing. Following 
are classes on religion, church history, 


Choir, Pulpit and 
Judicial Gowns, 
Academic Caps, 


leadership, and family living taught by 
members of the Lewis and Clark College 
faculty and by 


SINCE 1832 church pastors. The 


C stre|| eee | 
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Albany 1, New York 








18th Edition 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x64x1\ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading M i and Mini 2 
(Pull particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00, 
Order from your Bookstore, or 








program ends with a brief devotional pe- 
| riod led by Pastor Paul S. Wright. 





@ Six carloads of men and women from 
the Cedar Heights Community Church 
(Presbyterian) in Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
last month motored fifty miles to the 
Presbyterian Home for the Aged at Ack- 
ley to entertain the twenty-two guests at 
a party. 

A basket dinner and a canned foods 
shower highlighted the occasion. There 
were also gifts of towels, washcloths, and 
| other home supplies, which the Cedar 
| Falls group had bought at a discount from 
local merchants. One merchant gave ten 
pounds of meat for the meat loaves that 
the women baked for the basket dinner. 

This was the group’s third annual trip 
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eeeeee 7. Weis . gspocrgs in Arizona 

An event of significance both to the 
| American Indians of the Southwest and to 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. took 
place in Phoenix, Arizona, last month, 
when the $25,000 building of the Phoenix 
Indian Church was dedicated. 








Let the Advertiser Know 

that your patronage is in response to his 
advertising in Presbyterian Life. He will ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 














| Clean, modern lines distinguish new building of Arizona’s 


Ground was broken for the mission- 
style, concrete block structure, on July 
25, 1949, and the first worship service was 
held in the new church last January 22. 
In addition to the sanctuary, seating 250, 
the building contains a choir room, choir 
loft, and the pastor’s study. 

The Reverend Carl Higgs, who has 
served as the church’s pastor since March 
1945, gave up his teaching at adjoining 
Cook Christian Training School to devote 
his full time to the pastorship when he 
was called by the all-Indian congregation 
in January of this year. 


“The Church of All the Tribes,” as it 





Phoenix Indian Church. 


is known, since its rolls include members 
of twenty or more tribes, is a member of 
Phoenix Presbytery and the Synod of 
Arizona. Although many of its members 
are Indians who are permanent residents 
of Phoenix, students attending the Cook 
Christian Training School next door are 
active in the church. 

The Phoenix Indian Church is in- 
timately associated with Cook, a training 
school for Indian ministers and directors 
of religious education. Named for Presby- 
terian Dr. Charles H. Cook, pioneer 
Protestant missionary to the Indians of 
the Southwest, the school was launched 
by the Synod of New Mexico in 1911, 
with Dr. George Logie as its first super- 
intendent. The school was later trans- 
formed to the jurisdiction of the Synod of 
Arizona. 

In 1914, a year after it was moved 
from Tucson to Phoenix, two acres of 
ground were bought directly across the 
street from the government boarding 
school for Indians. The main brick build- 
ing and five double cottages were built in 
that year. The Presbyterians sponsored 
the school alone until 1940. when they 
decided to widen its influence by making 
it interdenominational. It is now oper- 
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ated under a board of directors repre- 


senting several denominations. 

In the early days, the Indians of 
Cook School were admitted to member- 
ship in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Phoenix, a special worship service for In- 
dian members and their families being 
held there Sunday afternoons. When the 
new Cook main building was built, Dr. 
Logie began to hold a Sunday morning 
service in its chapel for Indians attend- 
ing the government school. 

In 1915, Phoenix Presbytery author- 
ized the organization of the Phoenix In- 
dian Church, and about one hundred In- 
dians were transferred from the member- 
ship rolls of First Church. Early pastors 
of the Indian Church were drawn from 
the Cook teaching staff. They included, 
in addition to Dr. Logie, the Reverend 
Claude Brodhead, who was pastor for sev- 
eral years. He and Mrs. Brodhead came 
to Cook in 1914, after working among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 

A number of Indians have served as as- 
sistant pastor at the Phoenix Indian 
Church while undergraduates at Cook, in- 
cluding the Reverend Esau Joseph, now 
Presbyterian general missionary in charge 
of Indian work at Sacaton, Arizona. No 
history of the church would be complete 
without mention of Victor Manuel, ruling 
elder, treasurer, and choir director for 
many years. Mr. Manuel, after complet- 
ing his studies at the government school 
at Phoenix in 1906 (the school then did 
no academic work beyond the grammar 
yrades), was graduated from the Hampton 
Institute in Virginia and attended the 
Eastman Business School in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. 

A full-blooded Pima Indian, as is 
his wife, he was well fitted to compete with 
the white man in his business, printing, 
and at his hobby, music, when he returned 
to Phoenix. Head of a successful print- 
ing company, he sings with and has served 
as an officer of the Orpheus Club, local 
men’s choral group, and is a life member 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
He has preached on numerous occasions 
in the Phoenix Indian Church and in other 
churches and missions in Arizona. In 
1944, he was elected moderator of Phoenix 
Presbytery. 


Facts and Figures 


Still Best Seller. Nearly 20,000,000 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, including 
complete Bibles, New Testaments, and 
other Bible sections, were issued during 
1949 by the world’s Bible societies, it was 
announced recently. The Scriptures, pub- 
lished in various languages, were sent to 
people in eighty countries, including five 
different geographical areas in Africa. Of 


the total, the U.S. received 4,727,688 
copies; China, 2,684,262; Japan, 1,918,- 
478; and Great Britain 1,744,045. Coun- 
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Song books now used 
We will need new books about. 





+ «+ writes a Western Church Leader 


“and found a beautiful hymn useful in one of 
our church services.” 


You too will find in Church Service Hymns ONLY selections 
that help fill the musical needs of your church. 448 standard 
hymns, popular gospel hymns, revival songs, and 60 read- 
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cal hymnal. Send for free examination copy. ONLY $1.20 
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Please send free examination copy, Church Service Hymns 
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161 Ninth St., 
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TO GOD 


by J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., Ph.D. 


...a fresh, vital interpretation of the 
attitude of Jesus toward his Messiah- 
ship . . . and toward the Roman state. 

A needed book for all who are un- 
certain about the relationship between 
religion and the political situation of 
our times. 

The freshness, authority and skill of 
Dr. Kennard’s approach will impress 
all serious Christians. At your book- 
store, $3.00. 
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CONFIRMATION 
APTISMAL 








At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 
Bells.” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 





other electronic bell instrument 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells."’ Yourchurch 
deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 
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Sensi GOWNS 

Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1114 South 4th St., Greenville, til. 






CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
1291 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 























Suppose/ 


SUPPOSE you are living on your own or your 
husband’s comfortable salary, but every year 
you carefully set aside a portion of your in- 
come to invest in American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements. You receive an excellent 
return on your money—better than you could 
get from many stocks and bonds, and with less 
risk. You re-invest these returns, along with 
your savings as they accumulate, in additional 
Annuity Agreements, which you can buy fot 
as little as $100. 


SUPPOSE some day earning capacity and salary 
stop abruptly. You are unworried, serene. You 
have time and money now to devote to interests 
you never had time for before, for as long as 
you live you will receive a regular, generous, 
never-changing income from the American 
Bible Society. 


BUT WHY SUPPOSE? Investigate this Christian 
Plan which provides for your future security 
and at the same time helps in the great work 
Sy of distributing the Holy Bible. 
AY Make this your Life Plan. Write 
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SWAP YOUR BOOKS=— 


Exchange your books at equal values 
Low fee plus postage 

l5e to cover mailing will bring our latest catalogs and 
list of books on hand for sale, rent or exchange. Money 
refunded with order Free books totaling $1.00 may 
be selected from our list with your first order 

STILSON BROS. BOOK EXCHANGE, Dept. P. 

1053 North California Ave., Chicago 22, It. 
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tries behind the iron curtain received 
322,988 copies. Recently, the American 
Bible Society sent fifty thousand New 
Testaments to the UN’s South Korean 
forces. 

The Women Meet. Some three thou- 
sand women from more than seventy Prot- 
estant denominations are expected to at- 
tend the National Assembly of the United 
Council of Church Women in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 13-16. The Assembly 
will seek to map a “community-centered 
and world-wide” church program dealing 
with education and employment, housing 
and health, Christian evangelism and race 
relations, along with specific church proj- 
ects to meet the needs of “critical world 
areas.” One of the important topics at 
the meeting will be a discussion of the 
United Council’s participation in the new 
National Council of Churches. The 
United Council, along with seven other 
major inter-church agencies. will meet to 
form the National Council at a constitut- 
ing convention late this month. The 


| United Council is scheduled to become the 


general department of United Church 
Women in the new agency. 

Fiction Award. Opening of the fourth 
annual Westminster Fiction Award Con- 


test for $7,500 was announced recently 


| by Westminster Press, official publishing 


| The 


house for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
1951 award will be made to the 
author of a novel deriving its material 
from the annals of history or problems of 
contemporary life. No restrictions are 
placed on the settings. situations, or char- 
Manuscripts will be judged on 
literary merit and the significance of their 
theme. The contest deadline is June 1. 
1951. The prize winner will be announced 
in the fall of 1951, and the novel will be 
published in the spring of 1952. 
Turning the Tables. Protestant con- 
verts to Roman Catholicism usually rate 
newspaper stories, but recently the tables 
turned when The Living Church, 


acters. 


were 


| Episcopal weekly, announced the results 


of an extensive survey by two Episcopal 
clergymen on the number of Roman 


| Catholic converts to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the past ten years. The 


| survey 
| 26,242 adult 





estimated that at least 
Roman Catholics had been 
converted. The figures were described as 
“the first accurate report to be made to 
the American Episcopal Church on the 
number of Roman Catholic communicants 
received by its bishops over any period of 
time.” The statistics did not include 
Roman Catholic children or adults who 
were taken into the Episcopal Church by 
confirmation. The report also showed an 
annual rise in number of conversions, 
from 1,890 in 1943 to 4,007 in 1949. In 
addition to lay conversions. the report 
said that fourteen Catholic priests had 


report 


| become Episcopal clergymen during the 


| ten years. 


Segregation Hurts. The policy of 
racial segregation (apartheid) recently en- 
acted in South Africa is driving Negro 
members away from the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church, it was reported recently. 
A Negro churchman said that his Church 
is so linked with the government and its 
racial laws that colored members of the 
Church had become despondent. “Church 
attendance has fallen off, and colored 
members are seeking new places of wor- 
ship,” he said. ““Many will follow the ex- 
ample of a number who have already be- 
come Moslems.” He also added that the 
Roman Catholic Church was becoming 
stronger among Negroes in South Africa. 

Much for Nothing. Authoritative fig- 
ures gathered from government agencies 
and leading research firms show that the 
American people spend little on their 
churches compared with expenditures on 
crime, gambling and alcohol. The figures, 
compiled and released by the national 
WCTU Research Counsel, Fred Squires, 
last month, show a total of $179,400,000.- 
000 spent by Americans in 1949. Accord- 
ing to the report, Americans spent $21.- 
500,000,000 on gambling; $15,000,000,000 
on crime costs; $12,400,000,000 on meat; 
$8,550,000,000 on alcoholic beverages; 
$8,000,000,000 on milk and dairy prod- 
ucts; $7,500,000,000 on accidents; $6,- 
600,000,000 on education; $5,202,200,000 
on advertising; $4,275,000,000 on tobac- 
co; and some $1,511,000,000 on church 
contributions. 

Chapels Reopen. The U. S. Army is 
rapidly increasing its spiritual forces to 
keep up with the influx of new servicemen. 
In addition to a recent call for more chap- 
lains, the Army will have completed the 
reopening of 179 former chapels by De- 
cember 31. The chapels will be reopened 
at seventeen installations being 
vated. Where necessary, the chapels will 
be reconditioned and refurnished. Each 
will have an electric organ and religious 
articles required for Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish services. 

She Knows Ministers. Mrs. R. K. 
Smith of Phenix City, Alabama, last 
month claimed that she was closely re- 
lated to more ministers than any other 
person in the U.S. It seems that the rec- 
ord might stand. Mrs. Jones is the wife 
of the Reverend R. K. Jones, pastor of 
Phenix City Methodist Church. She is 
also the daughter of a minister, the mother 
of five ministers, the sister of three min- 
isters. the aunt of three ministers, and 
the sister-in-law of two ministers. All the 
clergymen are Methodists. 


reacti- 


Double Anniversary 


An elderly Kansas pastor and his wife 
were feted last month at a doubly-im- 
portant golden anniversary celebration. 

The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. Harvey G. 
Mathis of the Presbyterian Church, Wav- 
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marking their fiftieth 
year of marriage. This year is also the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Mathis’s or- 
dination. Although retired, he is still 
active service in the Waverly church. 
To show their respect for the couple. 
almost all the Protestants in Waverly 
attended the Presbyterian Church one 
Sunday morning, filling the sanctuary to 
overflowing. After Dr. Mathis had fin- 
ished his sermon, all the married couples 
and standing hand in hand, 
Mathis in re- 


erly, Kansas, were 


present arose, 
they joined Dr. and Mrs. 
peating the marriage vows. 

Then everyone adjourned to the high 
school gymnasium, where a basket dinner 
was served. Money and personal gifts 
were presented to the honored couple. 

Dr. Mathis began his ministry in the 
Presbyterian church in Garnett, Kansas. 
Then he was pastor at Chanute, and later 
at Clay Center. Iola. and Great Bend. In 
1943, at seventy, he retired and returned 
to Waverly. his birthplace. There he was 
called upon to serve the church he had 
joined when a boy and in which his family 
had worshipped since its founding in 13880. 

Dr. Mathis was moderator of the Synod 
of Kansas in 1909. He also in 
various other capacities in the synod dur- 
ing his long ministry. He was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the College of 
Emporia for thirty-five years 


served 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ First Presbyterian Church, Ballston 
Spa, New York, last month celebrated 
its 116th anniversary and the 115th year 
for its present building. Pastor R. Lewis 
Jones spoke at the special service. The 
church’s building has been renovated dur- 


ing the past year. 











Advice from an expert. 
young couples he 


Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 


the associate pastoremeritus of 
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@ November 14 marks the seventy-fifth | 
anniversary of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. A | 
October 18 to 
ten prominent 
heralds the ob- 


series of special services, 
November 12. featuring 
churchmen and educators, 


servance. Pastor of First Church is the 
Reverend Roger P. Enloe (P.L. Oct. 28). | 
First Church was organized with 


twenty-two members and has grown dur- 
ing its seventy-five-year existence to 1,100 
members. History of the church’s first | 
building involves the Reverend Dr. George | 
W. Musgrave of Philadelphia, who in 1877 
the summer in Bethlehem. He be- 
interested in the newly-organized | 
Presbyterians, but he was dis- | 
mayed by their poor meeting facilities. 
He is quoted as saying that “even the 
Apostle Paul could not draw a congrega- 
tion in a place like this.” He sparked a 
building program that resulted in the erec- 
tion of the Musgrave chapel, which was 
subsequently torn down and a new build- 
ing built in 1913. Plans are now being 
made for another new building to accom- 
modate the growing congregation of Beth- | 
lehem’s only Presbyterian church. 


spent 
came 
group of 


The new First Presbyterian Church in 
Merrill, Oregon, was filled to capacity 
for its recent dedication service. The | 
new building replaces a frame structure | 
destroyed by fire in January, 1949. 

Since First Church is the only Protes- | 
tant church in the Merrill district, con- 
tributions for the building came from 
persons of many denominations. The 
congregation, without a pastor while the 
building was being built, engineered the 
project themselves. Present pastor is the 
Reverend George A. Milne, formerly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

| 

















The Rev. Gerard B. F. Hallock counsels one of the 2,022 
has married during his sixty years of service at the Brick 
New York. 


Rochester's 


Dr. Hallock, now ninety-four, is 
third largest Presbyterian church, 





Give Your Church 
The ONLY Bell Music 
With These 5 Advantages 


finest bell music that 
Only Stromberg-Carlson elec- 
tronic Carillons can offer you a/] these points 
ot superiority: 


Your church deserves the 
money can buy, 


1. LOW COST—Far less than bells, 


Models for every church budget. 


cast 


2. TRUE, NATURAL BELL TONES—Made 
by striking metal on metal—the way a bell is 
struck. 


3. MAGNIFICENT REPRODUCTION—Bell 
tones are ampliticd with famous Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound Equipment. 
THE CHOICE OF EXPERTS—Selected by 
RKO sound engineers for use in the great 
religious film, “Miracle of the Bells.’ 
5. A COMPLETE SELECTION—Models rang- 
ing from a single-bell unit, to a 
majestic 38-note Carillon. Sever- 
al types fully automatic, 

Write 


showing 


4 


for illustrated brochure 
the full selection, Just 
send a postel to Dept. PL 115, 
Stromberg “Carlson Company, Ro- 
chester 4, IN. 


E “CARLSON 
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“THERE IS NOTHING FINER”@ 























WANTED 


Ambitious young minister for a new and 
growing Presbyterian Mission Church in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. For Informa- 
tion write Kyle A. Spreacker, chairman of 
committee, 158 N. Chama, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 














hiluys CHURCH WorsHIP SIDS 


Have vour deale 
the wide Variety of ell made 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SUDBURY BRASs ¢ 


55 SUDBURY STREPT, yo, 


Goons co. 
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OLA 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


 YyBITTENORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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From Korean Church Leaders: “This Eternal Truth... 


Overseas Reporter 


German Miners Volunteer To Lead “Cells” 
The John Healeys, American Presbyterian fraternal 
workers with the German Reformed Church, report that 
miners in Mainz, Germany, are volunteering to give 
their free day each week, or certain evenings, to lead 
discussion groups, Bible study, prayer “cells,” and rec- 
reational activities. These volunteers take part in 
Christian Training Conferences, set up to combat social 
problems due to the shortage and industrial unemploy- 
ment. After the conferences, the workers recruited 
from the miners train other leaders. Summer vaca- 
tion camps have also attracted many young miners who 
have had no previous Christian church affiliations. 


Indian Audiences Hear Of Sacrificial Meals 

Dr. Manohar Rambhise of Miraj Hospital near Kol- 
hapur, India, has been speaking to large audiences, fol- 
lowing his recent visit to America. His descriptions of 
the sacrificial meals for overseas relief in Presbyterian 
homes have given Indian Christians a new concept of 
world-wide Christian fellowship. Relief funds, collected 
through sacrificial meals in America, had been distrib- 
uted locally a week before Dr. Rambhise returned. 
While he toured America emphasizing medical missions, 
Dr. Rambhise was well received in the churches. In fact, 
the staff of a New York television studio called him 
“one of the most outstanding personages we ever inter- 


viewed.” 


15,000 Prospects In Japan 

Missionary Gordon Chapman told how a newspaper 
notice had provided the basis of an evangelistic cam- 
paign through the rural districts of the island of Hok- 
kaido, Japan. The president of the largest newspaper 
in Hokkaido, cooperating with the local church, inserted 
an announcement that the readers could receive, on re- 
quest, copies of the Gospel of John. Over fifteen thous- 
and responses came from people in virtually all towns 
and villages of the island. These requests, according to 
Chapman, provided entrees into the rural districts 
which are “wide open to evangelism.” 


“Refugee life is not easy,’ members of the Ko- 
rean National Council of Churches wrote in their 
reply to messages of sympathy from American 
Christians, sent through Presbyterian missionary 
Edward Adams. The Korean letter said: 
“Through the missionary efforts for over half a 
century, we have learned that neither tribulation 
nor distress, neither persecution nor famine, can 
separate us from the love of Christ. This eternal 
truth we hope to reaffirm in our own lives. .. . 

“While this refugee life is not easy, our broth- 
ers and sisters in the Communist-occupied areas 
are starving for lack of food and are dying from 
the persecution of the invaders. Please remem- 
ber them in your prayers.” 

Presbyterian missionary Edward Adams, in the 
picture above, is distributing Church World 
Service food to refugees in Taegu, Korea. The 


Flood Relief Sent Quickly Te India And Pakistan 

Unprecedented floods poured out of the Himalayan 
Mountains onto the plains of northern India and Pak- 
istan. Seven inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours. 
and the wind rose to forty-five miles per hour. The 
land between the Chenab and Sutlej rivers (about twen- 
ty-five miles apart at the widest point) became an un- 
broken sea, wiping out whole villages. Mud walls of 
houses collapsed when the waters undermined them. 
Standing crops were destroyed, and stored food was 
rendered unfit for consumption. One report said 100,- 
000 bags of food grains had been destroyed. From La- 
hore, in Pakistan, the report was, “Thousand Christian 
families homeless.” 

From Moga Training School came a cable: “School 
homeless. Principal’s house and most staff houses de- 
stroyed. Mission bungalows and all other buildings 
threatened.” Later communications indicated almost 
all buildings are uninhabitable, but “the students have 
not been sent home because many of the villages from 
which they come are under water.” 

Because the members of the Presbyterian Church 
had made a sacrificial gift at the “One Great Hour of 
Sharing” last spring, the Board of Foreign Missions 
was able to send immediately to the flooded areas six 
thousand dollars for emergency relief. 


Lloyd Ruland Travels In Asia 

Lioyd S. Ruland, China secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, has been in Hong Kong and Indo- 
nesia this fall and now is in India. In Hong Kong he 
consulted with representatives of the China Council and 
the Church of Christ in China. Then Dr. Ruland spent 
October in Indonesia as a member of an International 
Missionary Council deputation, making an on-the-spot 
survey of the pressing problems and opportunities of 
the Christian movement in that area. In India, he is 
attending the General Assembly of the Church of North 
India as an official visitor. Also, he is commissioned to 
explore with Indian church leaders the idea of setting 
up programs of industrial evangelism there. 


99 


banner above his head reads, “Christian Society 
World Relief Korean Division.” <A leaflet ex- 
plaining the Christian motive behind the gift ac- 
companies each bag of grain. The relief center 
is the large First Presbyterian Church built on 
the initial missionary property in Taegu. On the 
church wall is a tablet to Mr. Adam’s father, 
pioneer missionary in the area. 
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India Iran Iraq Haly Japan Korea Lebanon Mexico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria 


Holland Hungary 


Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile China Colombia Czechoslovakia Eeuader France Germany Guatemala 
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CHRISTMAS 
IS A HOLY DAY 


Not Just Another Holiday 





What Gift Is More Fitting Than Your Church Magazine? 


Presbyterian Life in the waiting 
room gives spiritual comfort to the 
patients who visit your doctor or 
dentist. 


Presbyterian Life gives the student 
away at school another link with 
the ‘‘home folks” throughout the 
year. 


Presbyterian Life in the town li- 
brary gives everybody an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the advance 
of Protestant Christianity. 


Your church magazine is good 
reading: whole families gain from 
the meditations, editorials, cover- 


age of world-wide and local 


Church news, informative feature 
articles, the abundance of photo- 
graphs. Children love the story 
page. Movie-goers, radio listen- 
ers, book-readers watch the re- 
views of their favorite entertain- 
ments. 


It costs so little to give so much! 
Two dollars sends 25 fortnightly 
reminders of your thoughtfulness 
into someone’s home or office, 
and the spirit of giving lasts all 
year. 


Just fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today. An attractive gift 
card will announce the subscrip- 
tion in time for Christmas. 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 S. 4th St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


Please send PRESBYTERIAN LIFE as my gift to: 


{ ) $2.00 Enclosed 


( ) Bill me at____ Address— 


se Zone____ State 


Church 


Send recipient a gift announcement card 
signed From 


Novemner 11, 1950 











How Asout THE Best SELLERsS?: Fiction by Chad Walsh (page 32) 
Non-Fiction by Bernard Ikeler (page 34) 


Tue REAL Tune: Pearl Buck talks about books for children 


and Wuo Are Your CuILprEN’s Heroes? (below) by Irwin C. Poley 


by Ada Campbell Rose (page 30) 









By IRVIN €. POLLEY 


4 is AT THE WORLD was getting constantly 
A better was taken for granted at the 
beginning of this century. Twenty-five 
years later most intelligent people believed 
that although progress was not inevitable, 
humanity's future was controllable and 
that it could be a great one. They had 
faith that man, by taking thought, could 
uid to his stature not only physically 
(compare the height of Harvard fathers 
and sons a generation apart) but intel- 
lectually, and spiritually. I still have that 
faith, but it is sometimes hard to keep. 
Today we have left the age of confi- 
We suspect that humanity can’t 
rally from the effects of another general 
war. Someone—was it Einstein?—recent- 


dence. 


ly confessed ignorance of the principal 
weapons for World War III, but felt sure 
of those for World War IV—rocks. 


Without minimizing the nightmarish 


_— 


ee - 


a 


‘o 


possibilities of this mid-century, however, 
we can find some areas of indubitable prog- 
ress. Race relations, for example, have 
improved measurably in my lifetime, par- 
ticularly in the South, under its own 
leadership, both white and colored. No 
longer Church people are insulting to 
minority groups without a sense of incon- 
sistency with their religious pretensions. 
Half a century ago, a married couple 
prominent in the religious life of a large 
city, starting a summer hotel that was to 
have a prayer service every morning, had 
printed on the cover of their first circular, 
“The patronage of Hebrews is not so- 
licited.” Today their grandchildren are 
prominent in two organizations devoted to 
implementing racially our Christian pro- 
fessions of human brotherhood. 

Take education, for another example of 
progress. Children are much better off 
than a generation ago in the schools and 
in the homes I know best. Parents and 
teachers are much more willing to let chil- 


Who Are 


Your Children’s 





dren mature at their own rate. Most of 
them are more concerned with all-round 
personality growth than with a narrowly 
academic and a highly competitive ad- 
vance over their fellows. They no longer 
have frequent recourse to physical pun- 
ishment. I thought this summer of how 
different bathing beaches were in my 
youth, with spanking galore, and children 
dragged screaming with fright into deeper 
water than they were ready for. 

Yes, children are better off today, 
but it is mostly in spite of movies and 
radio and television, which could be—and 
sometimes are—educational allies for con- 
cerned parents. These modern methods 
of mass commercialism are more often 
parents’ enemies. 

For the heroes these inventions bring 
to modern children are likely to be world- 
ly, wise-cracking, thing-minded, shallow, 
uninterested in religion, unconcerned for 
social betterment compared to the heroes 
books brought to children fifty years ago. 
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WALTER REED 


At least that is the disquieting point 
of a study reported in School and Society 
in its issue of July 22, 1950. In 1898 a 
schoolteacher named Estelle M. Darrah 
polled 1,440 boys and girls aged twelve to 
fourteen to discover what sort of heroes 
and heroines they had. Just fifty years 
later a college professor, Lawrence A. 
Averill, tried a similar study of the same 
number of youngsters. The comparison 
is depressing. 

In 1898, ninety per cent of the children 
picked their heroes from history and from 
literature. Washington and Lincoln led 
the list, followed by Whittier, Clara Bar- 
ton, Julius Caesar, Christopher Columbus. 
The champion prizefighter, James J. 
Corbett, received only a handful of votes. 

Today’s youngsters picked almost no 
heroes from literature (unless Joe Palooka 
counts as literature) and fewer heroes 
from history than from contemporary 
Stars of film, sports, and radio. Professor 
Averill concludes: 
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“It is a rather significant commentary 
upon our practical workaday world, on 
the one hand, and upon the glamorous 
world of the screen and comic strip and 


the other, that four times as 
many boys chose as their hero Gene 
Autry as chose Jesus Christ; that as many 
chose Jack Benny as chose priests, min- 
isters, and missionaries combined; and 
that, among the girls, twice as many wish 
to be like Shirley Temple or Jane Powell, 
as wish to be like all religious figures 
combined.” 


radio, on 


T nose WHO ARE SUCCESSFUL with gar- 
dens are sometimes said to have green 
thumbs; anything they plant is sure to 
grow. There is often a conversational im- 
plication that such people have a magical 
touch and that others who do the same 
thing wouldn’t have the same success. A 
green-thumbed gardener is, of course, 
merely one that deeply cares for plants, 
watching them affectionately to see if 
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they need more or less sunshine or water, 
a richer soil or a less rich one. What our 
youngsters need desperately are heroes 
really bigger and better than those of the 
air and screen, and green-thumbed parents 
can do more even than teachers and min- 
isters to sow such heroes and cultivate 
them. Those parents will know when to 
have the right books around to be dis- 
covered, or when merely to see that great 
personalities are talked about excitingly at 
the table—the equivalent of planting 
several varieties of seeds to see what suits 
that particular ground best, of providing 
more or less sunshine or water. 

Now for some possibilities. I have 
managed to narrow down my choices of 
heroes to twelve. None of these may 
happen to take root in your garden, but 
they may be suggestive. Three of the 
twelve are living now, and five more have 
been alive in my lifetime; we don’t want 
children to think that all heroes have been 
dead a long time. Five of the twelve are 
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THE CHRIST 
OF ALL NATIONS 


PAUL GUINNESS 
into one dramatic story every event 
and description 
in the four gos- 
pels . not a 
partial selec- 
tion, but a fresh, 
new telling of 
the ever won- 
derful story. Re- 
tains the lan- 
guage of the 
Authorized ver- 
sion, but using 
modern punctu- 
ation and chapter divisions, this 
vivid, fiction-like tale helps modern 
Christians live with the Bible and 
Jesus. 


weaves 


$2.75 


At your bookstore 
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291 Broadway, New York City 7 














Covering the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons 


Broadman 
Comments 
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by 
R. Paul Caudill 





@ Each lesson in Broadman Com- 
ments includ the presentation of 
he Bib material, notes on the 
esson passage, lesson interpretation 
les u and lessons in life. 
A book f purposeful Bible study 
wna f more nstructive teaching. 
Teachers ss me mbers, preachers— 
atl ow tind practical and satisfying 
Ip in Broadman Comments. 


Broadman Comments Ranks at the 
T p f Exg Sunday 
Sel ly 


sitions on the 
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women; it’s important for both boys and 
girls to find heroines more nourishing to 
their permanent selves than Betty Grable. 
But the right heroines are a little harder 
to find than the right heroes, not because 
| heroism isn’t as common among females 
|as among males, but because women do 
| not make Who’s Who merely as wives of 
| mothers, no matter how much their fami- 
| lies’ success is due to her. 





| Anp EACH OF THE TWELVE personalities 
| I have picked has at least one biography 
that has proved its appeal to junior-high 
| students. Here is the list, then, of a dozen 
good possibilities for hero-worship among 
early teen-age youngsters. Every one of 
the books is published in an attractive 
format, most of them with illustrations. 
Many of them can be bought more cheap- 
ly in reprint editions; all of them can be 
withdrawn from almost any good library. 


The Author’s List 


1. Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows 
| Up (Harcourt, Brace). This delightful 
| biography is taken from the four-volume 
| Prairie Years. 
| For younger children or for less mature 
readers of junior-high age, there is Gene- 
vieve Foster’s "initial biography,” Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Scribners). 

2. Elizabeth Janet Gray’s Penn (Vi- 
king). The author is in private life Mrs. 
Morgan Vining, who has been tutor to 
the Crown Prince of Japan—a fact that 
may be of interest. The book itself tells 
a great story with great charm. 

3. L. N. Wood’s Walter Reed: Doctor 
in Uniform (Julian Messner). Dr. Walter 
Reed’s experiments on human volunteers 
which proved the connection between 
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mosquitoes and yellow fever is, of course. 
restorative to waning faith in human po- 
tentialities for great living. 

4. Cornelia Meigs’s Invincible Louisa 
(Little, Brown). Not just a success story 
of the appealing author of Little Women, 
but a good picture for modern girls of a 
household where plain living and high 
thinking were fused. 

Many girls will enjoy also biographies 
of two other women in other arts than 
writing. One is Gladys Malvern’s Danc- 
ing Star: The Story of Anna Pavlova 
(Messner); the other is Alma Scott's 
Wanda Gag: The Story of an Artist (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press). Wanda Gag 
did both the writing and the pictures for 
that children’s classic, Millions of Cats. 


5. Janet Whitney’s Elizabeth Fry 
(Little, Brown) is an adult biography, but 
the writing is so simple and the subject 
matter (prison reform) so appealing that 
many good readers will enjoy it. 

6. Jeanette Eaton’s Gandhi: Fighter 
Without a Sword (Morrow) provides a 
fascinating way for young people to en- 
large their horizons by reading of a great 
man who freed a great country without 
a war. 

7. Eve Curie’s Madame Curie (trans- 
lated by Vincent Sheean) (Doubleday) is, 
like Elizabeth Fry, an adult biography, but 
good young readers, even those who think 
they aren’t interested in science, will re- 
spond to a beautiful and inspiring story 
of a great marriage. 


8. Genevieve Fox’s Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell (Crowell) is designed for young teen- 
agers and will delight many of them. Dr. 
Grenfell’s Adrift on an Icepan also tells 














Twentieth-century heroes are George Washington Carver (left) and Henry Ford. 
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one adventure of great appeal to boys. 

9. Shirley Graham and George D. Lips- 
comb’s Dr. George Washington Carver— 
Scientist (Messner) is another book to 
enlarge horizons for young people. It is 
easy reading, but the tone is not patroniz- 
ing, and the story is, of course, an appeal- 
ing one. 


10. Helen Keller’s Story of My Life 
(Houghton Mifflin) gives unforgetable in- 
sight into another kind of heroism—a pio- 
neer effort to find a way out for the blind 
and the deaf. 

11. Eleanor Roosevelt’s This Js My 
Story (Garden City) tells of the develop- 
ment of a poor little not-so-very-rich girl 
—shy, homely, a failure at the parties she 
had to attend—to the socially concerned. 
outreaching, gracious lady she became. 


12. Joseph Gollomb’s Albert Schweit- 
ser: Genius in the Jungle tells excitingly 
and appealing the story of an all-round 
genius—a leading organist and student of 
music, an authority on tropical medicine, 
an outstanding student of the Bible, a 
great social worker. 


Au THESE MEN AND WOMEN have little 
in common except perhaps the practice of 
putting things of the spirit and of the 
mind above money-making and physical 
comfort. Any boys or girls who absorb 
through reading their biographies some- 
thing of their sense of values will perhaps 
be finer and bigger people, radiating a 
higher quality of living in their communi- 
ties. The glittering lesser heroes, the 
“flashes in the pan,” will be set aside in 
favor of those whose light burns with a 
real steady glow. 





Sir Wilfred Grenfell was great explorer. 
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Ta times of disturbance, the Bible 
contains our best reassurance. 

Today, many find the richness of the 
ancient Scriptures more clearly revealed in this 


contemporary translation. 








THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed Also: 

version is the only modern Bible that contains THE BIBLE (Smith-Goods ed). Old 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen and New Testaments. Popular edition. 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true $3.00. 

understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
translation into our American language, speed). Popular edition. $1.25. 
presented in large type and permanent binding. And 15 other editions. Write for free 
$4.00 at all bookstores. descriptive circular. 


The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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< A New Daily Devotional Manual— > 
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¢ ° + 

“ 

: Through Christ Our Lord 

’ 

I x , -. 

‘ by GEORGIA HARKNESS 

« 

‘ 

$ —Based on Jesus’ Memorable Words , 

‘ 

¢ e Unique in the field of Christian devotions, this man- : 
ual brings the principal recorded words of Jesus— : 
arranged systematically for five months’ study, inter- F . K 
preted and applied to the needs of men and women ® *Tom the scripture, 5 
today. prayers, and soul-prob- : 
e Each daily reading centers around a Gospel passage ing questions in this } 
—giving the heart of the scripture, indicating a longer unique devotional man- & 
unit for reading, and offering a brief, straightforward 1 will K 
explanation. Searching, penetrating questions for self- “# W'! come a deeper § 
examination lead the way to wholehearted dedication to and richer understand- >} 
Christ. A deeply personal prayer ends each day’s medi- ing of what it means ; 
tation. to be a Christian. p 
e For daily prayer and meditation—for family worship ? oe k 
and group devotional services—here are 147 richly re- 160 Pages 
warding readings, each firmly grounded in the Master’s Pocket Size for 
words, each leading deeper and deeper into a true Your Convenience 
Christian life. $1.25 


At Your Bookstore ... bengeden -~Cohabury . 
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JUST PUBLISHED: An inspirational guide to the Bible— 
Aid for the Spirit in These Troubled Times 


YOUR BIBLE 
AND you 


BY CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 


“THE REWARDS are priceless,” says Dr. Erdman 
of daily Bible reading. This timely book helps you 

. Bas the Ki ames Version, 
Since 1891, Dr. Erdman reap those rewards Based on the ing James ersion 
has helped parishioners it explains how the Bible was written, highlights its 
and readers. He is now hidden meanings, suggests its applications to everyday 
respected as Professor \ife. No Christian home should be without it. $2.50. 
Emeritus at Princeton 


Theological Seminary. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. in Philadelphia 





CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 
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REAL 
THING 


Pearl Buck believes children want to 


read about the world as they know it. 


Knowledge of their needs and tastes comes from the devotion she gives Asiatie chil- 
dren (two of whom spend a bookish hour with her below) at her own W eleome House. 
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By ADA CAMPBELL ROSE 


N THE BUSY WORLD of adults, it is grati- 

fying to find grownups who are deeply 
interested in children even when their 
daily responsibilities do not necessarily 
take them among boys and girls. One of 
the busiest adults in America who does 
not have to work with boys and girls but 
manages anyway to maintain real concern 
for them is Pearl Buck. Known for win- 
ning Pulitzer and Nobel awards and for 
the dynamic adult books which earned 
those awards, for her experiences in mis- 
sion areas, for her philanthropies here in 
her home country, and for her scholarly 
studies of Oriental problems, Miss Buck 
leads as industrious a life as anyone could, 
but she has not been too busy to write 
such books for boys and girls as Stories 
for Little Children, The Water-Buffalo 
Children, The Dragon Fish, and just this 
year—One Bright Day. 

In speaking to a group of juvenile edi- 
tors, authors, and artists this fall, Pearl 
Buck set forth some of the ideas which 
have motivated her work for younger 
readers. The purpose behind her juvenile 
books has been that of putting into perma- 
nent form some of the stories which chil- 
dren in her family enjoy hearing. And 
since Pearl Buck’s “family” is always 
being added to, so that it may include 
numerous children in whom she is inter- 
ested, her opportunities for keeping up 
with new generations are never limited. 
Recently, one of Miss Buck's major proj- 
ects has been the establishment of a home 
for Asian-American children in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and it is here, at 
Welcome House, that the author current- 
ly observes reading needs among boys and 
girls. 

Real Happenings 

She believes that young readers want 
simple clarity in their books and that be- 
cause of this, real happenings make stories 
that are especially satisfying. Miss Buck's 
own juvenile work follows this realistic 
pattern, telling of things that have hap- 
pened to people who have really lived. 
This year’s volume, One Bright Day, is 
the delightful account of a happy occa- 
sion when an American mother and her 
two little girls were hospitably enter- 
tained by an old gentleman in Kobe, 
Japan. One of the children in the story 
is engagingly naughty. and although Pearl 
Buck did not mention in her talk to pub- 
lishers that children like mischievous chat- 
acters, it is safe to say that boys and girls 
who read One Bright Day will feel sympa 
thetically akin to Jane, who often stum 
bles into trouble. 

The fact that real-life stories lend them 
selves so well to understanding does not 
mean that imaginative material should be 
ruled out in the writing of childrens 
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books, according to Pearl Buck. “Children 
enjoy fantasy if it is told so realistically 
that they can say, “This might be true’.’ 

Miss Buck also felt sure that children 
do not care for whimsy, and that “cute” 
stories are successfully sold because adults 
buy them, and not because they are in de- 
mand by young readers. 


No Subtlety 


Exploring still further into a study of 
books that children do not like, the au- 
thor stated that subtle writing is seldom 
enjoyed by them. “They want their 
stories straight,” she said, and added that 
subtle presentations, like those built upon 
whimsical themes, appeal to adults who 
buy books rather than to children for 
whom they are supposedly bought. 

One of the questions that frequently 
comes up in discussions of children’s liter- 
ature is this: should stories for boys and 
girls teach lessons? Pearl Buck did not 
touch upon this matter directly in her talk 
to the juvenile publishing group, but she 
did indicate that children have deep 
thoughts about the world around them and 
that they seek answers, in their reading, to 
problems which puzzle them. In her own 
books for children, the author stated that 
she has tried to give her readers help with 
things which might be troubling to them. 


“The Big Wave” 


Anyone who has read the juvenile works 
of Pearl Buck must admire the courageous 
way in which brings up questions 
that are hard to answer and then assumes 
the task of providing complete, honest an- 
swers to these questions. During narra- 
tion of The Big Wave, for example. a 
child character comes face to with 
the engulfing sorrow of having suddenly 
lost his parents. Even the child’s young 
friends are affected by the situation, 
cause it is their introduction to the mys- 
tery of death. Pearl Buck does not quail 
from the challenge of this 
question in her story, nor does she dodge 
the responsibility of answering it. Here 
is how she handles the incident: 


, 
sne 


face 
be- 


bringing up 


I DON'T THINK JIva can ever be happy 
again,” Kino said sorrowfully. 

“Yes, he will be happy some day,” 
father said. 
death...” 

“What is death?” 

“Death is the 


his 
“Life is always stronger than 


Kino asked. 


great gateway,” 


Kino’s 


father said. His face was not at all sad. 
“The gateway where?” Kino asked 
again. 

Kino’s father smiled. “Can you re- 


member when you were born?” 
Kino shook his head. “I was too small.” 
Kino’s father laughed. “I remember 
very well when you were born.” he said. 
“And oh, how hard you thought it was to 
be born! You cried, and you screamed.” 
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“Didn’t I want to be born?” Kino 
asked. 

“No,” his father told him. “You 
wanted to stay where you were, in the 
warm, dark house of the unborn. But the 


time came to be born. and the gate of life | 
opened.” 

“Did I know it was the gate of life?” | 

“You did not know anything about it, | 
and so you were afraid,” his father re-| 
plied. “But see how foolish you were! | 
Here we were waiting for you, your par- | 
ents, already loving you and eager to wel- | 
come you...Someday you will wonder | 
why you were afraid of death, as today | 
you wonder why you ieee to be born.” | 


A Great Author 


It is writing of this quality that makes 
Pearl Buck a great author, and those boys 
and girls who have access to her books for 
children are indeed fortunate that so sen- 
sitive a person cares about meeting their 
needs, 

One of the factors in Miss Buck’s con- 
her realization that modern boys 
and girls live under pressures that limit 
their reading hours. “We must tind what 
children want to read about, because they 
haven't much time,” she declared, and 
then she sighed, adding, “so little time!” 
She also pointed out to her audience that 
present-day techniques of disseminating | 
information and entertainment discourage 


cern 


reading. 


Tesevision IN PARTICULAR, she felt, tur- 
nishes a substitute for reading that is not 
good because a medium of this kind does 
not feed the mind in the way it can be 
fed by reading. The mind, it seems, must 
real work in order to develop, 
and pre-digested ideas do not give the ex- 
ercise that is intellectual 
growth. Touching upon reasons for cur- 
rent lack of interest in reading, Pearl 
Buck asserted that the attitude of chil- 
dren in this country might be caused by 
our books. “I think most school 
texts are mortally dull,” she declared, 
and then added, “The school practice of 
assigning children ‘from page 12 
to the bottom of page 15° curbs a child’s 
natural curiosity reading. How 
much better it would be to say, “Here is a 
book on George Washington. Read to 
find out all you can about him’.” 


do some 


necessary to 


school 


to read 


about 


W HETHER OR NOT one agrees With all of 
Pearl Buck’s ideas about children’s read- 
ing, one must have the greatest respect 
for her genuine concern in the matter 

and in addition to respect, gratitude. In 
this dark part of mankind’s development, 
shadowed by the forces of competition, it 
is like seeing a dove bring in the olive 
leaf to find someone of Pearl Buck’s 
stature giving thought to the needs of our 
children. 
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The CHRISTMAS FOREST 


by Lovise Fatio 

What happens when asleep on 
Christmas Eve? Who delivers the presents? 
Here is a delightiul Christmas Nonsense Story 
~—hilarious when read aloud. Youngsters will 
enjoy the gay, colorful illustrations of Santa's 
little forest friends, Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 


Only $1.25 


SANTA‘S FOOTPRINTS and 
Other Christmas Stories 


12 brand new stories by outstanding writers of 
children’s books. Here is the answer to the 
requests for stories which parents will enjoy 
and children can read for themselves. An ideal 
book for sharing the Christmas fun. Illus, by 


Christine Price Only $2.00 


BIG MEETING DAY and 
Other Festival Tales 


A delightful and instructive collection, rich 
in American Heritage. Here are stories woven 
around colorful American Festivals: Big Meet- 
8 Day in Tennessee, Patriots Day in Lexing- 
ol, Fast Day in New Hampshire, Fourth of 
Juiy in a Colorado mining town, and many 
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How About the Best-Sellers? 





Non-Fiction: 


Human Interest and Jitters 


By CHAD WALSH 


If you want to know what intrigues and 
troubles the American people, I suggest 
that you read the first ten nonfiction books 
included on the best-seller list in the New 
York Times Book Review for October 
Ist. I have just waded through them— 
with avid some cases, and 
doggedly in others—and have concluded 
that as a nation we are concerned at the 
moment with two things: the picturesque 
doings of our fellow humans, and how to 
deal with the jitters. 

The ten books fall 
groups. The first—volumes of a human 
interest sort—include the number one 
best-seller, Courtroom, by Quentin Reyn- 
olds (Farrar-Straus, New York, 419 pages, 
Mr. Reynolds commands a vigor- 
ous if undistinguished journalistic style, 
and he knows how to give the story of 
Samuel S. Leibowitz the spice of sensa- 
tionalism. The book as a whole comes 
close to being a blurb. The glorification 
of Mr. Leibowitz is accomplished by 
quickly skimming over the 
stretches of his career and turning the 
spotlight on such heroic episodes as his 
yallant, free-of-charge defense of the 
Scottsboro There is plenty of 
courtroom drama throughout, and occa- 
sional food for thought. such as Leibo- 
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Betty MacDonald wrote “The Egg and I’. 
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Witz’s impassioned plea that talented 
lawyers go into criminal practice instead 
of grazing in the more comfortable pas- 
ture of civil law. 

The love of excitement and high ad- 
venture explains the popularity of Thor 
Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki (Rand McNally, 
Chicago, 304 pages, $4). This is a tale of 


men against the sea, that might have 
come straight out of an Elizabethan 
chronicle of explorations. Six Scandi- 


navians, desiring to test a theory that the 
natives of Polynesia originally came from 
Peru, set sail in a crude raft, forty-five 
feet long. They spent 101 days at sea 
and covered 4300 miles before reaching 
an island in the Tuamotu Archipelago. 
There is the feel of the sea here, and the 
thrill of man defying the elements and 
emerging victorious. 

Another tale of adventure, against 
the brutal background of war, is Lee G. 
Miller's The Story of Ernie Pyle (Viking, 
New York, 428 pages, $3.95). Here the 
newspaper correspondent who was cut 
down by a sniper’s bullet on Ie Shima in 
April, 1945, is shown as a considerably 
more complex (and more human) figure 
than the stock character that he created 
of himself in his battle reports. 


Ix A LIGHTER MoopD there is Betty Mac- 
Donald's Anybody Can Do Anything 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia, 256 pages, 
$2.75). Miss MacDonald tries to be as 
funny as she was in The Egg and 7, but 
doesn't altogether succeed. Her monot- 
onous style drags a bit before the end. 
But there are 
dealing with life during the depression 
and a sort of philosophy underlies the 
book—that almost any adversity can be 
overcome if met with sufficient zest for 
life. 

Americans, having no royal family, 
must turn abroad to gratify their love of 
regal life and ceremony. Marion Craw- 
ford’s The Little Princesses (Harcourt, 
Brace, N.Y., 314 pages, $3.50), the 
charming and intimate story of Princesses 
Margaret and Elizabeth, from infancy to 
Elizabeth's marriage. Miss Crawford, 
their governess, writes with quiet good 
taste and affection for her royal charges. 


gloriously gay 


passages 


Of the books that seem to retlect the 
jitters. Gayelord Hauser’s Look Younger, 
Live Longer (Farrar-Straus, New York, 
383 pages, $3) is the most repulsive. It 
is not that Dr. Hauser’s advice on food, 
weight control, rest, and the mechanics 
of the human insides are uncalled for— 
indeed, there is much sensible counsel 
here for the person who wants to keep 
in good health. But throughout the book 
is a running pep talk to the effect that the 
only thing important in life is to live to 
be a hundred, and you are given the im- 
pression that you should spend eight 
hours a day preparing weight graphs, get- 
ting the yogurt ready for breakfast, and 
measuring out the proper quantities of 
wheat germ and blackstrap molasses. 

A center of fierce controversy is LaFay- 
ette Ronald Hubbard's Dianetics: The 
Science of Mental Health (Hermitage, 
New York, 452 pages, $4). Mr. Hub- 
bard, a well-known science-fiction writer, 
presents in this massive book a new theory 
of how to cure psychological troubles by 
uncovering and exorcising memories that 
are stored up in the subconscious. The 
method is said to be so simple that any- 
one who can afford $4 for the book can 
get to work on his friends. Dianetics 


clubs are springing up all over the coun- 
try, and stories of marvelous recoveries 
equal to the New Testament miracles are 
being bruited about. Only extensive test- 





Ron Hubbard's dianetics are latest rage- 
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ing under neutral auspices can determine 
whether dianetics is the salvation of the 
psyche or a futile and dangerous path 
leading off from any true road toward 
mental health. Offhand, I cannot escape 
the feeling that the method has its dan- 
gers, particularly in the way it drama- 
tizes the patient’s ego and makes him 
glory in his memories of life as a baby, 
or an embryo, (enthusiastic practioners of 
dianetics insist that such memories are 
possible ). 

A blessed contrast, because of its un- 
doubted sanity and wisdom, is H. A. Over- 
street's The Mature Mind (Norton, New 
York, 295 pages, $2.95). Of the ten best- 
sellers this is the most meaty, and its 
grave, cadenced prose puts it ahead also 
in literary style. Dr. Overstreet rips into 
the sources of conformity and mediocrity 
—the insane or inane radio programs, 
magazine ads, the output of Hollywood 
the newspapers—and makes an impas- 
sioned plea for people to grow up to the 
point where they can grapple clearly with 
ideas and live as rational beings. He 
gives much helpful advice on how to do 
this. Though Dr. Overstreet seems mild- 
ly hostile to institutional religion, his in- 
sights tally very largely with those of 
Christianity. 


The Jitters 


Behind Closed Doors, by Rear Ad- 
miral (ret.) Ellis M. Zacharias (Putnam, 
New York, 367 pages, $3.75) reflects the 
prime national anxiety—what to do about 
Russia, or what does Russia intend to do 
about us. According to the author—on 
the basis of rather mysterious private 
sources of information—the Politburo has 
decided to push ahead and engage us in 
war some time between 1952 and 1956. 
The suggestions as to what we can do to 
forestall the Russians are less startling 
than the analysis of the Kremlin’s inten- 
tions. 

The greatest storm center in the liter- 
ary and scientific worlds at the moment 
is Immanuel Velikovsky’s Worlds in Col- 
lision (Doubleday, New York, 401 pages, 
$4.50). Ever since the H-bomb was pro- 
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claimed to be on the way, people have 


been wondering whether the earth would | 


be blown to bits. Dr. Velikovsky’s book 
fits in with the prevailing mood. By piec- 
ing together folk tales from all over the 
world and bits of information from half a 
dozen sciences, he comes up with the 
theory that the planet Venus was original- 
ly a comet, and that many ancient mar- 
vels and catastrophes (such as the sun’s 
seeming to stand still, and the parting of 
the Red Sea) were due to the close ap- 
proach of the comet or the irregularities 
which it produced in the orbit of Mars. 


As MYSTERIOUS as Velikovsky’s comet is 
the fact: that this book was first published 
by Macmillan, and then, while number one 
best-seller, transferred to Doubleday. A 








persistent and ugly report has it that a} 
pressure group of college professors and | 
scientists threatened to boycott all the | 
Macmillan textbooks if Worlds in Colli-| 
sion were not chucked overboard. One| 
can only hope that this report is untrue. 
At a time when academic freedom is un- | 
der attack everywhere, it is unwise—to | 
say the least—for professors to attempt 
the suppression of any book, 
preposterous its contents may appear to| 
them. 

So much for the ten books. The five | 
“human interest” titles merely reflect 
man’s constant interest in man, but the | 
five others do seem to indicate that we 
are living in the Age of Anxiety, as W. H. | 
Auden called it in a famous poem. We 
are jittery about health, the psyche, world | 
affairs, and the antics of the heavenly 
In short, we are jittery about al-| 
most everything, and are eager for mes- 
siahs, whether they bring us a message of 
longevity or psychological adjustment. 
The startling thing, however—in contrast 
to recent years—is that not one religious | 
book appears among the ten. Can it be] 
that religion has had many camp-followers | 
these past few years, who have valued it | 
merely as a psychological technique, and | 
they are now exploring other roads to | 
salvation, such as dianetics, ‘‘the science | 
of mental health?” 


however | 


bodies. 





Overstreet writes wisely about maturity. 
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by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


This life of Jesus by the outstanding 
living New Testament scholar is ideal 
reading for the Christmas season and 
will solve the problem of a gift for those 
of all ages who need something special. 


Growing out of the many years of re- 
search to which Dr. Goodspeed has de- 
voted himself, the book is not a novel- 
ized version of the Gospels. It contains 
no invented scenes or incidents—all of 
the material is authentic. Yet it is not 
filled with an involved series of foot- 
notes or obscure references. Because of 
Dr. Goodspeed’s mastery of contempo- 
rary spoken English, it has a narrative 
quality which will appeal to everyone. 

$3.00 





By the author of THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING OURSELVES 











by Arnold H. Lowe 


A new book of sermons by the minister 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, one of the great churches 
of his denomination. In penetrating 
fashion, Dr. Lowe cuts through the 
many problems of the day and shows 
that these may all be reduced to certain 
basic patterns. He then shows how each 
of us can—and indeed must—face up to 
these patterns and rise above them. Con- 
cise and to the point, this book will pro- 
vide much food for thought. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16 NEW YORK 
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How About the Fall’s Best-Sellers? 





By BERNARD IKELER 


“.. Reading new books,” wrote James 
Russell Lowell, “is like eating new bread. 
One can bear it at first, but by gradual 
steps he is brought to death’s door of a 
mental dyspepsy.” This reviewer, having 
read the ten novels that lead the New 
York Times best seller list for October 1. 
finds himself—not at death’s door, but— 
disappointed. 

Not that all the current favorites are 
bad. John Hersey’s The Wall (Knopf, 
$4), Robert Penn Warren’s World Enough 
and Time (Random, $3.50) and Giovanni 
Guareschi's The Little World of Don 
Camillo (Pellegrini & Cudahy, $2.75) are 
good books: arresting, thought-provoking 
—and, in the case of The Little W orld of 
Don Camillo, gloom-lifting. But the rest 
are pretty poor fare. 

Two of the three commendable novels 
on the present best seller list, The Wall 
and World Enough and Time, are based 
The Wall recon- 
occurred in Warsaw 


on decidedly stern fact. 
structs events that 


after Germany’s defeat of Poland in 1939. 
Hersey begins his account in the weeks 
when the Nazis order Jewish bricklayers 
(hence the title of the 


to build a wall 





Henry Robinson wrote “The Cardinal.” 
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Fiction: 


The Dark Glass 


book) around Warsaw's ghetto. This, the 
Nazis say, is an attempt to localize 
typhus. 

The inhabitants of the ghetto are not 
deceived. Neither are they moved to con- 
certed action. They continue to celebrate 
anniversaries, go to literary teas, observe 
religious holidays. Indeed, they work 
harder than ever at these things because 
these things—life itself—are so seriously 
threatened. 

Trained by centuries of persecution, the 
ghetto’s citizens try to placate the Nazis 
with “‘adjustments.”’ Shivering in heatless 
apartments, they hand over their furs to 
keep German soldiers warm. Only when 
thirty thousand Jews have been killed does 
the ghetto unite around a handful of 
horror-toughened men and women, and at- 
tempt to resist the Nazis. 

It is too late: one child, a few adults, 
manage to escape. For the rest, there is 
only death behind the wall of brick—the 
barrier of hate—which they helped the 
enemy put up. 

The Wall is hell on a grand scale. It 
it a study of total misery, complete de- 
spair, mass-murder. World Enough and 
Time is hell on a small scale: private mis- 
ery, personal despair, individual murder. 

The hero of Warren's World Enough 
and Time—drawn, in part, from the his- 
tory of nineteenth century Kentucky—is 
Jeremiah Beaumont. Proud, self-centered, 
idealistic, Beaumont rejects “the bright- 
ness of the moment and the tickle of the 
flesh,” longs “to do justice in the world” 
and what is “worthy of praise.” 

Out of a desire to right wrongs, he 
marries Rachel Jordan, a dark, withdrawn 
woman who has been seduced by Beau- 
mont’s mentor, a frontier politician named 
Cassius Fort. Having vowed to Rachel 
that he will kill Fort, Beaumont carries 
out his promise. 

Brought to trial, Beaumont scorns law 
and seeks to serve an “inner justice’— 
defend himself through lies. Because he 
himself is lying, he is unable to refute the 
lies of his accusers. He is sentenced to 
hang. 


On the eve of his death, he writes: 
“Even if my longing was born in vanity 
and nursed in pride, is that longing to be 
wholly damned? ... And in my crime and 
vain glory of self is there no worth lost? 
Oh, was I worth nothing, and my agony?” 

Warren’s answer is not sympathetic. 
He replies that Beaumont’s attempt to re- 
sist the meanness of the world might have 
been good, his desire to serve abstract 
justice might have been noble, had Beau- 
mont recognized God. But having failed 
in this, he has become the victim of his 
own empty gestures, a man confounded 
both by the realm of realities and by the 
realm of ideas. 

The Wall and World Enough and Time 
are not pleasant books. They picture bar- 
riers that divide men from men, man from 
God. One wishes that the hells they de- 
pict had no basis in fact—were, like 
Dante’s hell, the product of fancy. 

But is it all so serious? Giovanni 
Guareschi, author of The Little World of 
Don Camillo, thinks not. To make his 


point, he recounts the adventures of Don 
Camillo, priest of a tiny parish in the Po 
Valley, whose life is complicated by Pep- 
pone. parishioner, mayor and Communist. 

From time to time. Peppone’s political 
stratagems become particularly trying, and 





A. J. Cronin is perennial best-seller. 
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Don Camillo turns to Christ, Who hangs 


‘from the cross in the church. Christ ad- 


vises, consoles—with humor as often as 
with gravity, for he sees both Peppone 
and Don Camillo in proper perspective. 

The book closes, not with priest and 
mayor clasping hands but, with what may 
be more important: Peppone helping Don 
Camillo put new paint on the creche fig- 
ures in preparation for Christmas. 

The Little World of Don Camillo is an 
impish book. There is in it irreverence 
toward Christ: ““You’re telling me!” He is 
made to say at one point—which will be 
offensive to the reader who forgets that 
Guareschi’s Christ is simply Gaureschi’s 
private conscience. 

But there is also another kind of ir- 
reverence: a sticking out of the tongue 
at today’s great problems. In Don Ca- 
millo’s little world, the struggle between 
Christianity and Communism is _ hardly 
more than a village squabble. Not that 
the conflict is shrugged off, simply that it 
is cut down to size—given the stature 
Communism’s decades do take on when 
they are viewed against Christianity’s 
centuries. 

This latter variety of impropriety 
ought to be encouraged. For it is just 
barely possible that, in an attempt to 
make himself look more important, mod- 
ern man exaggerates his tribulations. 

The remaining books on the current 
best seller list are rather lightweight. 
The Cardinal (Simon & Schuster, $3.50 
and $1), an account of how a Boston lad 
becomes a papal prince, staggers unhappi- 
ly under the undue quota of Catholic apol- 
ogy assigned by its author, Henry Morton 
Robinson. 

A. J. Cronin’s The Spanish Gardener 
(Little, Brown, $3) suffers a similar de- 
fect. Dr. Cronin’s theme—an evil mind 
fouls all it meets—is altogether worth- 
while, but makes ungainly puppets of Dr. 
Cronin’s characters: a neurotic consul, his 
unhappy son, and a young Spaniard. 

Owen Glen by Ben Ames Williams 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.75), Jubilee Trail 





“The Legacy” 
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is Nevil Shute’s latest. 
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OR IN THE TRADITIONAL BLACK... 


This year as always, the Book of 
Books is the gift of gifts. Espe- 
cially if it is a National Bible . . . 
finely printed and beautifully 
bound in one of the striking new 
colors—or in the traditional black. 

















BELOVED ver Poodhene. tte, 254% Reference 

in ‘oper e . Fully flexible, 

KING JAMES bold face type with combined Con- 
VERSION cordance je Dictionary and Helps. 


For Students. No. 123 Text Bible. Designed 
for young people—ideal for gifts or awards. 
Many pages of helps and illustrations. 


Home, Lectern or Pulpit. No. 452 with lorge, easy to read 


crystal-clear type. Morocco grain genuine leather flexible 
covers. Also with Concordance, and words of Christ in red. 


it A 
SINCE 1863, AMERICA HAS BEEN ASKING FOR 


National BIBLES 


WHEREVER BIBLES ARE SOLD 
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Announcing the new 
Leather Gift Edition of 


Let 
the Advertiser 
Know 


THE 


Study Edition of the 


WESTMINSTER 


will appreciate your courtesy. 


that your patronage is in - 
response to his advertising y 
in Presbyterian Life. He 
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© An excellent gift, as well as an ideal 
Bible for use in the home. Bound in 
black Morocco grain leather over bev- 
eled board, with genuine gold stamping 
on the spine, gold edges and a black 
ribbon marker. Packaged in a clear 
acetate jacket and boxed in a white 
two-piece telescope gift box which is 
encased in a special cushion-end mailing 
carton. The beauty of the binding and 
the many unique features of the contents 
make the Leather Edition of the Study 
Bible one of the outstanding Bibles 
available today. $19.50 
Also available in Buckram at $10.00 


At all bookstores, WESTMINSTER GD 
RIAIAMIAIANA 


STAINED GLASS 


Bronze Tablets 
o 
Brass Altar Ware 
- 
Furnishings of 


Metal and Wood 
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UNSURPASSED 


in Quality and VALUE 





The Service Hymnal gives you more 
practical worth than any comparable 
hymn book. Send today for FREE 
sample copy. Test and prove it in use. 


daptable...“The Service Hym- 
nal” is meeting the Musical and 
Spiritual needs of churches repre- 
senting 27 denominations. 


eautiful ... Excels in design, 
printing and binding which is 
waterproof and lacquered to 
preserve brightness of gold 
stamped covers. 


omplete...Contains510 musical 
numbers including old favorites, 
19 new tunes and arrangements 
and117descants for choir andcon- 
gregation. Also 67 Scripture read- 
ings and 6 indexes. Orchestrated. 


If your church needs 
New Hymnals request 
your sample copy and 
free “Finance Plans” 
folder today. 


H 0 e E PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
5761-TO West Lake St., Chicago 44 


ae 
| Our church needs New 

Hymnals. Please send free 
| sample of “The Service Hymnal”’. 











| Official 
Name —__ Title — 
1 Address asinine — 
I City Zone _____ State. 
Church and Member- 
Denomination —_ ship — 





| We expect to buy (date) on 
t HOPE PUBL. CO., 5761-TO W. Lake, Chicago, 44 
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LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY NJ 








FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform 
Pews, folding chairs, tables and Sun- 
day School furniture also available. 

Write Department 156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 

354 Nelson Street, $.W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 








by Gwen Bristow (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$3) and Floodtide by Frank Yerby (Dial, 
$3) are historical novels which prove that 
the wisdom of the past is sometimes of 
little value in a confused present. 

Across the River and Into the Trees by 
Ernest Hemingway (Scribner’s, $3) and 
The Legacy by Nevil Shute (William 
Morrow, $3) are evidence that even top- 
notch writers have their off moments. 
Hemingway’s hero, a battered military 
man, might inspire more sympathy were 
he not so sympathetic with himself. 
Shute’s heroine should, after enduring the 
death march across Central Malaya, end 
up as something better than owner of an 
ice cream parlor. 

Without wishing to be taken too seri- 
ously, this reviewer would like to indi- 
cate what he thinks the current best 
seller list means: 

The experts are wrong about the fel- 
low who reads best sellers. He is willing to 
read serious fiction. Surrounded by wars 
and rumors of wars, he might be excused 
for turning to novels of a never-never 
land. But he does not, of choice, do so. 

On the contrary, he reads books that 
are decidedly unpleasant and _ terribly 
somber, vis. The Wall and World Enough 
and Time. He does not object even when 
such supposedly light tales as The Little 
World of Don Camillo turn out to contain 
as much social comment as humorous in- 
cident. 

The reader of best sellers is not, these 
days, a person who is looking for escape: 
he is a see’ter after fact plus the mean- 
ing that creative imagination can place 


even though to do so he must go into the 
prodigious slaughterhouse that was the 
Warsaw ghetto or meet the tragic man 
that was Jeremiah Beaumont. 

This reviewer was disappointed that 
only a few books on the best seller list 
traffic could bear. 


were as good as the 
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upon fact. He wants to understand things, | 





Enrich your 
life with 
these important 
new Oxford books 





The Oxford American 
Prayer Book Commentary 


An authoritative commentary on the 
American Prayer Book, by the Rev, 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. With com- 
mentary pages and pages of The 
Prayer Book alternating throughout 
the book, this non-technical volume 
is of great value to all who would 
know more about the origins, doc- 
trines and richness of the Prayer 
Book. 1100 pages, $10.00. 


The Historic Faith 
and a Changing World 


by the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, 
S. T. D. An eloquent warning against 
our modern complacency in Christian 
assumptions . . .““we need to be chal- 
lenged by a ‘straight’ gospel.’’ The 
author writes of modern concepts 
and modern problems in a forceful 
and fascinating way. 196 pages, $2.50. 


A Primer of Christianity 
A brief, basic and systematic course 
on the real essentials of religious 
knowledge. These books provide the 
information every Christian should 
have in order to build a richer life. 
Volume 1: The Beginning of the 
Gospel, by T. W. Manson, D. D. 124 
pages, $1.50. Volume 2: The Further- 
ance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore. 
184 pages, $1.75. Volume 3: The Truth 
of the Gospel, by the Rev. George B. 
Caird, Ph. D. 182 pages, $1.75. Sup- 
plementary Volume : The Gospel and 
Modern Thought, by the Rev. Alan 
Richardson. 216 pages, $2.00. 


Enthusiasm 


by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. Knox, 
Ph. D. The historical aspects of en- 
thusiasm . . . probably the greatest of 
all Msgr. Knox’s many important 
books. 656 pages, $6.00. 


The Bible from Within 


by A. G. Hebert, D. D. The real 
meaning of the Bible, what the Biblical 
authors were trying to say to the men 
of their day. A fresh, new approach! 
208 pages, $2.25. 
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WORLD- 
WIDE 
BIBLE 

READING 


“The Bible—A Light and Guide” is 
the theme selected this year by the 
American Bible Society for the 
Worldwide Bible Reading. The plan. 
sponsored by the American Bible So- 
ciety, makes it possible for people 
in all parts of the world to read the 
same Bible selections daily between 
Thanksgiving to Christmas, Novem- 
ber 23 and December 25. Thirty-four 
countries participated in the program 
last year. 


November 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 23 ....Psalms 121 





| REE ener one eee Psalms 1 
Ee 
Sunday. Nov. 26.............. John 1: 1-18 
Ns TW cs ielaenmbatnionmeill Exodus 20: 1-17 
NS edo casnbubstinantdasnitutons Psalms 51 
OM, . EE eee Luke 11 
SN ia scnosiatictnianininliaittglaseelakad Psalms 27 
December 
oe he Psalms 43 
Dec. 2.... ............Fsalms 119: 105-112 
Sunday. Dec. 3....... ..Proverbs 4: 1-19 
____ ER nr eee John 8: 1-19 
a a John 12: 23-36 
Dec. 6 II Peter 1 
Dec. 7 salah 55 
_. SS eer ee aoe ..Psalms 91 
_ i, ER eR ICO eee Psalms 23 


Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 10 
iubsiciciabiecadibatinetias Psalms 119: 97-104 


| eee ener Luke 15 
a | ae ..--Isalah 40: 1-3, 28-31 
Dec. 13......................1 Corinthians 13 
Be Nok: cossicncicsnalecaatta wl John 3 
__ re ...Romans 12 
Dec. 16...... sciatica ..Matthew 25 
Sunday, Dec. 17..............John 3: 1-21 
a ae Rene era: John 14 
a, SE es Matthew 11 
_ i Ee Hebrews 12: 1-13 
mec. 71.......: Revelation 21: 1-7, 22-27 
EE simaiassitae John 17 
Dec. 23..... eee EES . Isaiah 53 


om 


Sunday, Dec. 24....Matthew 1: 18-2 
Christmas, Dec. 25..Matthew 2: 1-12 
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welcomes the word” 


NEW COLOR SOUND FILM 


The charm of oriental scenery 
os a background for the dy- 
namic nation-wide soul-winning 
crusade of the PTL evangelistic 
teams. BE SURE TO SEE THIS 
IMPORTANT FILM, 











Positi 
. tantism as such, but rather an 
ro ey aon isi answer to the basic question: What 
is 


Fire Upon 
the Earth 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD 


@ An incisive statement of the 
positive elements in Christianity as 
they live in the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Not an anti-Roman-Catholic 
book, and not a defense of Protes- 


the essence of the Christian 
faith? By the author of A COM- 


By HUGH THOMPSON KERR, JR. penn oF LUTHER'S THEOLOGY. 


$2.50 


@ An absorbing account of nine- 
teen centuries of turbulent church 
history, which older young people 
and adults will enjoy. The colorful, 
courageous characters who played 
important roles in the growth of 
the Christian Church are vividly 
described. Illustrated in black and 
white by John Lear. By the author 
of THE KING NOBODY WANTED. 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 











THIS LITTLE GIRL WAS FOUND TOO LATE. She died five hours 
after this picture was taken. However, another little girl, Ai Ling, 
only six, was more fortunate. When China's Children Fund work- 
ers rescued her, she was keeping her poor little, sore-ridden body 
alive by scavenging garbage in the streets. At a China's Children 
Fund orphanage, loving care made Ai Ling a happy, useful, 
Christian woman. She had a talent for nursing and will soon be 
a graduate nurse. Ai Ling is America’s friend, Americans made 
her very life possible. The Russians can’t make her believe we are 
enslavers of the world. America needs friends in the Orient... 
and Ai Ling is our friend. Some little Ai Ling awaits your verdict. 
er ree, ene her life or will you say, “Go away, little girl, 
and die? 


China’s Children Fund supports 80 Christian orphanages 
throughout the Far East. Funds can be safely sent to orphanages 
in Communist China through the American Bank at Hongkong 
Only $10 can save a child's life for a month. $120 will “adopt” 
a child for a year and the child's name, address and picture will 
be sent to you. You can correspond with the child. 

What is your answer? 


write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
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To Your Dearest FRIENDS 
send Susshinecline Greetings 


This De Luxe Assortment of 21 folders 1s tops in value! Richly 
colorful. Special third dimensional folds that are strikingly differ- 
ent! Gold printing, a plastic background, die-cut effect and em- 
bossing in profusion; new original 
Sallman; all add to the richness of this big-value box. 


sentiments say just what you want to say— 


“Sunshine Line” 
they are friendly, warm, and mea 


and glorify the Savior—edify and uplift. Quality is in evidence 


throughout 


Available two ways. Order by number 


No. G8550—Friendship sentimen 


No. G8650—Friendship sentimen 


Order from your religious supply dealer 
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“Prince of Peace” picture by 


ningful. The Bible Texts honor 





PLASTICS—Large 
size 16-card assortment. Relig- 
jous designs with scripture 


d4taxd'y 


texts, Ne. G8950—$1.25. 
CHRISTMAS NOTES, size 4x5, 
French fold, for all occasions. 
Twelve lovely designs, friend- 
ship thoughts. No. G8140—60c 
Ask for circulars No. 150 and 


ts with Scripture Texts— 
Price $1.00 a box 


ts, Scriptures omitted— 
Price $1.00 a box 








RELIGIOUS GIFT WRAPPINGS 


Twenty matching ensembles of strong, 
colorful Christmas wrapping paper, 
complete with seals, tags, folders and 
gift list. 

Dignified, artistic, Christ-honoring 
designs that will delight all your friends 
at Christmas. Gold printing on several 
papers. Exclusive and original assort- 
ment. Makes a wonderful pre-Christ- 
mas gift. 

Assortment No. G8050—Order today. 


gifts. Price $1.25 


Warner Fresd Anderson 18, Indiana 














Sing right along .. 


11 beautiful pictures thet? bring 
Or. Fuller and his entire group 
righ? inte yeur heme. See your 
beleved radie friends end Se 
with them, 
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OLD FASHIONED REVIVAL 
HOUR SONGS 


Compiled by Dr. Charles E. Fuller and H. Leland Green 

Now you can join the choir and congregation of the 
Old Fashioned Revival Hour Broadcast. This new book 
contains words and music to 128 favorite songs you 
hear each week. Increases your enjoyment and bless- 
ings from the program. Wonderful for group singing. 






Get your copy today... 


132 pages, two-color paper cover, Perma-Plastic binding lets 
book open flat. Buy at your local music or Book and Bible 
store, or ORDER DIRECT, 60c prepaid. 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK COMPANY 


WESTERN BRANCH: 
1151 E. Hyve Px. Bivo. 


Inctewoopo, Cauir 





MAIN OPFICE: 
161 Ninrn Sracet 
‘uwona Laxe, Inotana 








Have a box ready for wrapping your | 








Alaska, 
Liquor, 
and the Radio 


By J. EARL JACKMAN 
The Alaska Broadcasting Company be- 
gan to advertise hard liquor over seven 
stations in the largest communities of 
Alaska during September. The five-a-week, 
fifteen-minute sports program for twenty- 
six weeks was sold to the Schenley Liquor 
Corporation for the reported price of 
$45,000 a week. A similar program was 
purchased by the same company on the 
Hawaiian network. This is rated as an ex- 
periment. If it produces larger sales and 
does “not arouse a significant amount of 
adverse public reaction” the next step 
will be to purchase similar programs on 
nationwide networks in the States. Thus 
far this has not happened in the States 
because of public opinion. The experi- 
ment is being tried in the two territories 
which are before the Congress of the 
United States waiting for action on state- 


hood. 
$15 per person 


In Alaska already the liquor business 
is at the top of the list of all businesses 
in dollar volume, and the situation is 
notorious. A few years ago it was com- 
puted that the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors was fifteen dollars a week for 
every person. Even though it was not all 
consumed by civilians who live there the 
good people of the territory are not proud 
of this reputation. Regular advertising on 
the radio could make the conditions worse. 


What to do 


Our Church is sending missionaries to 
Alaska to lead people to Christ and his 
way of life. Certainly the Church should 
raise its voice against this radio propa- 
ganda which will further debauch the lives 
and destroy the souls of native and white 
people alike. The Board of National Mis- 
sions, at its meeting in September, 
adopted a protest to the Alaska Broad- 
casting Company and the Federal Com- 
munications System against this form of 
advertising. Members of our Church who 
have the welfare of Alaska at heart are 
asked to send letters of protest to both 
William S. Paley, Chairman of the Board, 
and Frank Stanton, President of CBS, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, and to William J. Wagner, general 
manager of the Alaska Broadcasting Com- 
pany at 830 Securities Building, Seattle 1, 
Washington. An aroused public opinion 
can stop this in Alaska and Hawaii and 
keep it off the air in the States. 
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VEWS OF YOUTH 


Cincinnati Young People 
Paint Church 

















The donors live in San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Dayton, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, and New York. 
Included with the gift packages in -the 
Chest was a logbook in which each group 
of children in this country and overseas 
was invited to write greetings and enclose 
pictures and letters. Since nearly every 
gift bears the name and address of its 
donor, a correspondence can be estab- 


in going to Africa for a year of experi- 
mentation with poultry and_ livestock 
breeding and plant irrigation. 

They got the approval of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions and 
Dr. W. W. Robbins, head of the Botony 
Department at the University, and their 
respective churches agreed to finance the 
expedition. 

The First Presbyterian at Berkeley 














: lished between the children at home and _ is paying all expenses for Bill and the 
f abroad. Westminster Presbyterian at Sacramento 
? The Chest will come home again after is financing Hap with proceeds from a 
i! a six-week global flight. On its return it drive conducted last spring. The church 
; will carry exchange gifts from the chil- sold 300 shares in Hap’s trip at five dol- 
; dren in the eight foreign cities to the chil- lars apiece, and even Governor Earl War- 
r dren in the American cities. ren showed a personal enthusiasm in the 
. A “gesture of good will for the purpose venture by buying the last three shares. 
4 of creating understanding and friendship _ The two students describe missionary 
f among youth everywhere,” the project has life from the college boy’s viewpoint in 
| been held each year since 1945. frequent letters to the people in their 
: churches. 
‘ College Boys Describe Bill outlines a typical week: “On Mon- 
" Life of African Missionary day the mission truck wouldn’t stop, so 
. , we fixed it. On Tuesday we butchered a 
js Seeing missions from an undergraduate hog and did some logging in the jungle. 
point of view are twenty-one-year-olds On Wednesday we fixed the truck again— 
‘ Bill and Hap Reeves of Oakland. Cali- the log we hauled ran away when we un- 
Youth daub Robertson Memorial Church. f0rnia, who postponed their senior year loaded and broke the truck in two (big 
at college to spend this winter working on log). On Thursday we hauled some sand, 
The Old Robertson Memorial Church the Presbyterian mission farm at Metet gravel, and lumber to make cement build- 
$s in downtown Cincinnati had its face lifted in the French Cameroun. ing blocks and complete a sawmill here 
re recently. Six-foot six-inch identical twins, they on the station. On Friday we fixed the 
While a whole neighborhood looked on, are relieving missionaries Mr. and Mrs. truck—not a very good truck. On the 
teen-agers and college students from four Rene Ryter for a year’s furlough at home. _ lower part of the station we are starting 
ic churches swarmed over the building, fix- The brothers have been working on farms _ to build fences to enclose our dairy cattle 
“ ing broken windows and a leaky roof and during the summertime since they were and hogs. The people here need protein. 
1 applying a coat of white paint. twelve and are studying at the University We hope that building these fences and 
“ The volunteers came in answer to a Of California of Agriculture at Davis in the subsequent pastures will enable us to 
d plea for help from Robertson young peo- preparation for careers as farmer-mis- control the feeding and step up meat pro- 
n ple, who wanted to bring their church _ sionaries. duction. Please pray for this program.” 
e. back to life. Head of the project was a The boys have been corresponding with Immediately after their arrival, they 
young McCormick Seminary graduate, the Ryters for several years. Last year, began studying both Bulu and French. 
the Reverend Raymond Swartzback, who juniors at college, they became interested They are happy that each Sunday in 
to is now serving the Robertson Church and 
is the English Woods Community Church. 
Id Volunteer groups were the high school 
a- Westminster Fellowship at the Immanual © Personality Profile 
es Presbyterian Church, and the college-age 
te groups from Westwood First Church and Warren (Bud) Day 
s- North Presbyterian Churches. Young peo- 
. . . : — . rechvteriz 
4 ie pincllh gly ee Curly-haired Bud Day is only twenty- 
“( three but already an official representa- 
of Friendship Treasure Chest tive of the Presbyterian Church. Week- 
2 Bes; we dT r . days he is a student at Union Seminary 
v1 gins World trip in New York City; weekends he is a 
th A World Friendship Treasure Chest speaker for the Board of National Mis- 
d, left Laguardia Field in New York last sions, visiting youth — from Boston 
35 month, bearing gifts from American boys to Balitmere. Eis colertul parsts jacbates 
W and girls to children in London, Paris, a degree in engineering; a Ts es 
cal Frankfurt, Geneva, Rome, Cairo, Athens ap 8 Sar supply bem the El Guacto W ork 
* and Bombay. The Chest is a project of Camp, San Sebastian, Puerto Rico; com- 
1, the World Friendship Among Children —— work with East Harlem omen; 
on Committee, sponsored by Church World end a summer working with Navahos = 
nd Service. the Arizona Reservation. His most vivid 
More than two million gifts are re- yr RET conducting a funeral for a 
ported to have been donated by Amer- ninety-year-old Indian. 
de ican-boys and girls for distribution in 
‘a foreign countries to children of all faiths. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 
church “we are able to pick out more of 
the speaker’s points than we could the 
week before.” 

“Sometimes,” Bill says, “We have to 
bawl our workmen out for working too 
slow or for making the same mistake 
time after time after time. We can’t 
speak the natives’ language well enough to 
bawl them out good in it (if we try, every- 
body ends up laughing, which isn’t very 
effective) so we pretend to shake in rage, 
wave our fists around, and shout, ‘Ce- 
ment mixer, putty, putty,’ and it works 
fine.” 

The boys are licensed pilots and in one 
letter they wrote, “The Cameroun of- 
ficials are planning to ask for two spray 
planes for the ag. work and they said they 
will welcome us with open arms as pilots. 
Also a flying club has been started in 
Yaounde, and Hap and I have been wel- 
comed to it. These two flying activities 
will enable the mission to establish new 
friendships (especially for the Christian 
cause ).” 

An athletic program started by the stu- 


dents is going strong. “Every evening 
kids from our village and surrounding 
villages come to play basketball and 


dodge ball. We built the basketball back- 
boards using truck tire rims as the hoops.” 

After two months Bill wrote, “We have 
grown to love and respect the people. 
We have learned to tease and be teased, 
to joke with jokes the native understands, 
and to have fun in general.” 

Asked if there is anything the churches 
in America could send them, they said 
they needed crayons. “Now you might 
not think of crayons agriculturally, but 
crayons buy ant hills and the ant eggs in 
these ant hills feed our chickens some of 
their protein. One crayon gets one good 











Hap 21-year-old 
Double him and you have the identical 
Reeves twins, enthusiastic mission team. 


sized ant hill. You ought to see the 
chickens flock around when we break up 
one of the ant hills for them.” 

The boys close each letter asking for 
prayer. “Please pray for the work of the 
missions in the Cameroun. The mission- 
aries need your help through prayers.” 


Reeves, missionary, 


Hollywood Church Sends 
Young People to Europe 


The First Presbyterian Church of Hol- 
lywood, California, set a record for over- 
seas service this summer. 

It sent ten young people to church 
work camps in Europe and paid most of 
the expenses, about $850 per person. 
This is probably the largest number ever 





Hollywood First Church, young people who worked in European work camps this 
summer include (front row, from left): John Grund, Carol Abrams, Colleen Town- 
send, Harriet Prichard, Frances Kent: (back row) the Rev. Walt James, Ralph 
Hamburger, Louis Evans, Jr.. Ken Grant, Lardner Moore, and Duke Benson. 
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sponsored by one Presbyterian Church. 

The volunteers travelled 14,000 miles, 

visited ten countries and worked with 
youth of fourteen nationalities. 
“ All of them performed manual labor. 
One group went to Gottingen where they 
helped build a youth center. They dug 
the foundation, quarried the rock, made 
cement, and built the first floor of the 
house. 

Another group went to Kassel, Ger- 
many. The city had been 75 per cent 
destroyed in one thirty-minute air raid 
during the war. Here the group cleared 
rubble and dug basements for the home- 
less. A third group went to France to 
erect prefabricated barracks for refugees. 

The young Californians conducted wor- 
ship services whenever possible, but found 
the people were most impressed by the 
example of their volunteered labor. 
Through the services, however, they were 
able to discuss many religious questions 
with the European young people. 
volunteers had studied German in prepa- 
ration for the trip. 

One of the members, John Grund, re- 
mained in Europe to work in the camps. 


The others are relating their experiences | 


to church groups in California. 
New Program at S. C. State 

English majors at 
State College 
Orangeburg have a unique assignment this 
fall. 

Each Sunday they take part in the 
Presbyterian Church service as a verse- 
speaking choir. Trained by the English 
departments of the two colleges, 
read chapters of the Bible as part of the 
morning worship. 

The choral readings are part of a pro- 
gram launched by Westminster Founda- 
tion director William Sample to encour- 
age students to study the Bible. 

Mr. Sample is preaching this fall from 
Shakespeare’s quotations from the Bible. 


The | 
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Men’s College 








BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational! Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ecc., phys. ed.. lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social weifare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
a President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














South Carolina | 
and Claflin University in | 


they | 


Next semester he will preach on those in | 


Tennyson, Longfellow, and Bryant. 
Attendance at the services 


is so high} 


that frequently every seat and standing | 
Space is taken and some students have to 


sit on the edge of the rostrum. 


Dutch Church People 
Invite Germans for Visit 


Church people in Holland are opening | 


their homes to German visitors again. 
This time the Germans are not Army 

Personnel, but leaders in youth and D.P. 

camps who have been 


invited to the | 


Netherlands for a three or four week va- | 


cation and rest period. 

The project is sponsored by the Ecu- 
menical Youth Council of Holland, whose 
head, Miss Cox Van Heemstra, visited 
America earlier this fall. 

“We want to help these leaders build up | 
their health,” 
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Miss Van Heemstra said. | 


Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. y mentee Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences. Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.”’ Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 


Write for information. 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 





heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 


istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
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thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








PARK COLLEGE 


Cosmopolitan student . « democratic 
campus life .. . each = ent a member of a 
social club and each a worker . . . highest aca- 
demic rating ...coeducational . . . small classes. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 

















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Rotio La Porre, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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Liberal Arts 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President Christian 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroll 700. Coeducati t 
Libera! arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
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RADIO AND TY 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


“When you love somebody, is_ that 
God? Or do you just mean God is there?” 
This was the poser put to Presbyterian 
pastor Alexander Sime by a thirteen-year- 
old girl on the first autumn program of 
Lamp Unto My Feet, the weekly religious 
broadcast on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System television network (Sundays, 4:30- 
5:00 pM, EST). Four youngsters, in the 
studio, had just seen a dramatic adapta- 


tion of Count Tolstoi’s story, “Where 
Love Is, There God Is Also” and, as the 
cameras focused on Mr. Sime and his 


young friends, the youngsters began their 
earnest and impromptu questions about 
the nature of God and God's love. 
Lamp Unto My Feet may never top 
Arthur Godfrey or Milton Berle in popu- 
larity, which is unfortunate. For it’s a 
fine program, and it’s far and away the 
most sincere most ambitious effort 
made by any network to use the medium 
of television for religious purposes. 
After two years of experimentation, a 
successful format has now been well 
established, and many of the worst pro- 
duction problems have been solved. Each 
week a religious question is quickly estab- 
lished as the theme. By way of answer, 
a guest clergyman or religious leader 
“tells” a story to a group of young peo- 
ple. The story comes out as a short (fif- 
teen minute) dramatic play after which 
the young people begin their questions. 
These questions very often concern such 
| fundamentals and are so profound in their 
implication, that not only the viewers, 


and 





but the religious leader himself can be 
startled. 

Lamp Unto My Feet is not an “inter- 
faith” program in the sense that the ideas 
represented are so watered down as to be 


“Lamp Unto My Feet” 


approved by anyone and everyone no mat- 
ter what his faith or sect. The program, 
as one reviewer put it, “does not make 
the all too common mistake of trying to 
do an inter-faith job so thoroughly that 
no real point is made at all.” Each week 
the program is devoted to the significant 
tenets of one religion, Protestants of dif- 
ferent denominations alternating with 
Roman Catholics and Jews. During Octo- 
ber, for instance, a Presbyterian pastor 
tried to explain where God is; an Ortho- 
dox Rabbi and four young people dis- 
cussed the meaning and importance of the 
Jewish Sabbath; a Dutch Reformed min- 
ister sought to make clear the ideal of 
Christian humility; and a Roman Catholic 
priest examined the implications of the 
First Commandment—each from _ the 
point of view of his own church. Each 
program is built around a dramatic play 
that illustrates the major point which the 
religious leader wishes to make. And the 
impromptu questions which follow pro- 
vide the opportunity for further explana- 
tion and clarification. 

This is a meaty half-hour. There is 
no conventional music, liturgy, ritual, or 
sermon. A program embodying such as- 
pects of religion would be much easier 
(and far cheaper) to produce, but George 
D. Crothers, Director of Religious Broad- 
casts, and his CBS Colleagues here felt 
that such a program would not make the 
best use of the terrific potentialities of 
television as a medium of communication. 
Lamp Unto My Feet is the CBS answer 
to the needs of religious broadcasting to 
date. I think it’s a good answer that 
deserves the support of men and women 
of sincere religious conviction everywhere. 
It is worth listing in church calendars 
and on church bulletin boards as a televi- 
sion program heartily recommended for 
both children and adults. 








| 
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Mrs. Ralph Bunche discusses Thanksgiving with children on Lamp Unto My Feet 
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“Pilgrim’s 
Progress” 


Is Seen 


On Television 


One of the most effective programs put 
on by Lamp Unto My Feet was a drama- 


tization of John Bunyan’s classic The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Below are scenes 
from its fine television condensation. 





Christian 


finds himself in Vanity 


Fair. 





Evangelist shows Christian the way. 





his 


Christian reaches end of 
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journey. 
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Question: From several states: 
Please explain what Hebrews 6:4 
this the unpardonable 
falling from grace? 


means. Is 
sin? Is it 


Answer: Hebrews 6:4-6 has caused 
many Christian readers real perplexity. 

HEBREWS 6:4-6. 

For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, And have tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come, If they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance; see- 
ing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put him to an open 
shame. In the Greek, the meaning is much 
clearer than in the English translation. 
When the author says it is impossible to 
renew certain people unto repentance, he 
is making quite definite the type of per- 
son to whom he refers. They are converts 
who have had supposedly a rather full 
Christian experience: having been once 
enlightened (this is a work of the Holy 
Spirit), and having tasted the heavenly 
gift, and having become partakers of the 
Holy Spirit, and having tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the coming 
age; and then having fallen away, that is, 
apostatized. To renew such persons to re- 
pentance is where your problem centers. 
In the Greek, the infinitive, to renew, is a 
present tense, which means to keep on re- 
newing. Repentance means a reversal of 
mind, a change of allegiance. When per- 
sons have given up Christ, they can not 
keep returning to loyalty to him. The 
author of Hebrews gives the reason for its 
being impossible to renew such a person 
again to repentance in the following clause, 
which should be translated, “since they 
continue to crucify again for themselves 
the Son of God, and they expose him to 
open shame.” The point of the whole pas- 
sage is summed up in this. A professing 
Christian who betrays Christ for a selfish 
motive is beyond hope. If you will read 
the ninth verse of the sixth chapter, you 
will notice that the writer says to his 
readers that he is persuaded that this 
is not true of them. 

This would be an unpardonable sin, in 
a sense. What Jesus had in mind, when 
He used the expression “an unpardonable 
sin,” was the accusation of the Pharisees 
that he cast out demons by the power of 
Beelzebub. See Mark 3:20-30. The un- 
pardonable sin which He had in mind was 
the perversity of man which attributes a 
gracious and beneficent work to a devilish 
source. The unpardonable sin in this case 


it 


is the moral perversity which calls evil 
good, and good evil. The expression, fall- 
ing from grace, is commonly used by our 
Methodist brethren in the sense of back- 
sliding. The phrase came from Galatians 
5:4. It does not mean, however, in Gala- 
tians what the popular expression, falling 


from grace, means. As Paul used the 
phrase, he meant that those Christians 
who resort to circumcision instead of 
faith in Christ for salvation have fallen 
away from a gospel of grace. Christ, then, 
would mean nothing to them. See Gala- 
tians 5:2. 

The three passages mentioned above 
do have some relationship. The passage 
in Hebrews is a warning against trifling 
with your loyalty to Christ. The passage 
in Mark is a warning against perversion 
of the gracious work of the Holy Spirit. 
The passage in Galatians is a warning 
against faith in any kind of human rite 
or ceremony as a means of salvation. 
Christ, alone, is an all-sufficient Savior. 
He demands our loyalty twenty-four 
hours a day; He will not tolerate our 
distorting truth. If we insist on any of 
these, we have no part or lot with Him. 


Question: From Florida: A Pres- 
byterian church owns a lot on which 
it expects to build a new church. 
Does the Session have charge of this 
lot? The same church has a build- 
ing fund ... Who has charge of 
this fund? 


Answer: A Presbyterian church and 
all of its properties are under the au- 
thority of the Session. This would include 
a lot upon which they had not yet built, 
as well as the lot on which a building 
stands. The funds subscribed for the erec- 
tion of a new building would still be, 
ultimately, under the authority of the 
Session. The church would probably have 
a building committee, which would have 
immediate oversight of the funds col- 
lected, but the ultimate control is in the 
hands of the Session. 

Question: From New Mexico: As 
Christians, we are taught that the 
only way to salvation, the only deliv- 
erance from the consequences of 
sin, the way to immortal life, is be- 
lief in Jesus Christ as the son of 
God. ... l can’t make myself believe 
that God, the father of us all, is go- 
ing to ignore all the Jews, Moham- 
medans, and others who worship 
him just as sincerely as we do, but 
who do not recognize Christ—who 
de not worship God through Christ. 


-. + From my assumption . . . why 
believe in Christ if there are other 
acceptable ways of worshipping 
God? 


Answer: Sincerity is not a test of 
worship. I suppose the Aztec worshippers, 
who _ ut the pulsating heart out of their liv- 
ing victims and held it up in the sun as an 
offering to the Sun-god were sincere. Their 
sincerity did not make this a righteous 
act. Someone has said that we never sin 
so grievously as when we sin sincerely. 
The Jew of today is not in the same rela- 
tionship to God that he was before the 
coming of Christ. He has shut his eyes to 
the new revelation of Christ, crucifying 
the Messiah. He, therefore, is under the 
condemnation of willful spiritual blind- 
ness. His only hope is to accept Christ 
as Lord and Savior. 

The Mohammedan is more punctilious 
in his acts of worship than the Christian, 
but that has not made Mohammedan civ- 
ilization righteous. To be sure, our own 
so-called Christian civilization is not all 
that it ought to be. That is because we do 
not live up to our tenets. The fatal weak- 
ness in Mohammedanism is the character 
of Mohammed himself and his teachings 
of polygamy and other social evils. 

If a person is truly sincere, he always 
welcomes new light on his religious be- 
liefs. Undoubtedly, the Christian religion 
represents a higher ideal than either Juda- 
ism or Mohammedanism. No other re- 
ligions have opposed Christianity as per- 
sistently as these two. I doubt if a religion 
that refuses to take a higher step can 
be called truly sincere. John 3:18-2t is 
Jesus’s explanation of why men do not 
believe in Him. 

It has always been a central belief of 
Christianity that there is salvation for 
man from the consequences of sin only 
in Jesus Christ. The Christian doctrine 
of salvation has been basely degraded by 
limiting it to escape from hell. In the 
New Testament, salvation pertains to this 
life also. No man is saved who continues 
to lead an immoral life. The root idea of 
the Greek word for salvation is sound 
ness, wholeness. If a man does not seek 
soundness of character in this life, he has 
no hope for salvation in the next. Eter- 
nal life begins now for the Christian, not 
in the next world. 

Christ is the only authentic revealer of 
God to man. Only through Him is there 
new life. “If any man is in Christ, he is 
a new creature” (II Corinthians 5:17). 
There can be no salvation without this 
new creation. 
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THE UN’s OTHER MR. MALIK 


(Continued from page 10) 

I assure you it is useless for us to try and 
do it in our own power. . . . The Lord 
must oversee and inspire... if... we 
turn to Him in complete, unwavering 
trust, accepting everything, expecting 
nothing; then I believe He will surely 
have compassion on us and come to the 
rescue Of His inheritance.” 

The impact of these two speeches, 
especially “War and Peace,” has spread 
far beyond Toronto and UN-dom, and the 
latter may be known someday, as a UN 
delegate put it, as “one of the greatest 
statements we have heard of politics or 
of policy.” Already hundreds of Ameri- 
cans, including judges, university presi- 
dents, business heads, and editors have 
said as much after reading the speech in 
a booklet printed last January by the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, 
sponsors of the Crusade for Freedom. 

In spite of Dr. Malik’s feelings about 
Communism and the record rebuttal made 
against his “War and Peace” speech by 
Mr. Vishinsky, Lebanon’s “young pro- 
fessor” remains on cordial terms with his 
Russian cohorts in the UN. They speak 
together frequently in the corridors at 
Lake Success and Flushing Meadows, al- 
ways very animatedly, and in good spirits. 


One in Twenty 


In addition to his duties as a UN dele- 
gate and envoy to the United States, Dr. 
Malik is now a much-sought-after public 
speaker. His tremendous command of the 
English language and his preoccupation 
with the ultimate values of life have made 
him a prize plum for colleges, confer- 
ences, women’s clubs, and church groups. 

Hardly a day passes that he is not 
asked to speak in some part of the U.S. 
He has been able only to accept about 
one invitation in twenty. He says, “If I 
were to accept most of these invitations, 
I would have four speeches a week all 
year round.”’ A partial listing of his recent 
speaking log gives some idea why a diplo- 
mat has little time for relaxation. In addi- 
tion to the Toronto address and lectures 
at Harvard and Princeton, Dr. Malik gave 
the baccalaureate sermon at the University 
of Oregon; presented three addresses (one 
arepeat) at the Aspen, Colorado, human- 
istic institute; spoke on human rights and 
the UN at the University of Nebraska, 
and appeared before the Westchester 
League of Women Voters in New York. 
His most recent major appearance was 
two weeks ago in the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum. 

Although Dr. Malik has seen a lot of 
the United States with his years of study- 
Ing and teaching at Harvard and his con- 
stant residence here since March, 1945, 
he has not been absorbed in the frantic, 
sensation-loving, gimmick-crazy, sports- 
conscious rush of American living. His 
work and worry about today’s secularized 
society explain this in part. Nevertheless, 
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it’s hard to believe that this American- 
talking, American-dressed Arabian, built 
trimly with the strong legs of a football 
guard, hasn’t lived here all his life. 

As can be expected, Dr. Malik’s main 
hobby, when he has any free time at all, 
is reading books on philosophy and theol- 
ogy. As he says, “I am wholly given to 
the quest for truth and ideas. I cannot 
rest short of that. Fundamentally, I 
crave for philosophical and_ theological 
literature.” Every now and then he enjoys 
re-reading the classics. A new hobby has 
taken his fancy recently, however—pho- 
tography. “It’s pretty expensive, but I’ve 
started to take some good pictures now,” 
he says with a happy smile. 

One of his regrets is that he never be- 
came interested in U. S. sports. “I humbly 
confess that I didn’t see one single foot- 
ball game during my four years at Har- 
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The Maliks at home, Washington, D. C. 


vard.””’ One of America’s greatest contri- 
butions, he feels. is the “wonderful” in- 
stitution of breakfast, with its countless 
cereal foods, fruit juices, and different 
ways of serving eggs. Dr. Malik eats a 
large meal every morning. His two favor- 
ite breakfast foods are cereals, shredded 
wheat and all-bran. 

Charles Habib Malik was born in the 
village of Bitirram, Lebanon, in 1906. He 
was the son of the village doctor, a de- 
vout Greek Orthodox Church member, 
and was brought up in a strict, religious 
home atmosphere. “Between the ages of 
seven and fourteen,” he said in an article 
in Theology Today, “I served in our vil- 
lage church as an incense carrier and a 
general temple servant under an uncle of 
my father’s who was the priest of the 
village.” 

It was only natural for his family to 
send him to a religious boys’ school for 
his college preparatory training. When he 
was fourteen he went to the northern 


coastal city of Tripoli to enroll in the 
Presbyterian Church’s American Mission 
School for Boys. There, he says, he spent 
“the three most important years in the 
formation of my religious life—a real 
Christian experience. 

“I knew all the missionaries there. 
They were God-fearing men and women, 
sincere, humble, hard-working. We had 
daily prayer; passages from Holy Scrip- 
ture were daily brought to our attention. 

. Sunday was always a quiet day; at 
about 10:30 those of us who were board- 
ing at the school had to get ready to be 
marched—diciplined, quiet, dignified—in 
two’s to the Sunday service in the Protes- 
tant church in town, about half an hour 
from the school. And on Sunday evening 
there was a simple vesper service in the 
school itself, with plenty of singing and 
Bible-reading and meditation and prayer. 
The ultimate Christian religious realities 
were thus kept alive in our minds.” 


Decision Made 


From Tripoli, young Charles Malik 
moved on in 1923 to cosmopolitan Beirut, 
now capital of Lebanon, for four impor- 
tant undergraduate years at the famed 
American University in Beirut. It wasn’t 
until Charles Malik’s junior year at 
A. U. B. that he decided he was “destined 
to lead a contemplative life.” In fact he 
was majoring in mathematics and physics 
at the time and actually received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree in science. But 
one day he happened across the books of 
Dr. Alfred North Whitehead, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard. The fledgling 
scientist was aroused and intrigued by Dr. 
Whitehead’s writing and decided that he 
must someday study philosophy under Dr. 
Whitehead in the United States. 

This youthful goal was six years in the 
making, full of studying, teaching and 
scraping to make ends meet. Malik was 
graduated from A. U. B. in 1927, and con- 
tinued for two years at the University as 
an instructor of mathematics and physics. 
His training in the sciences is evident 
today in the concise, logical, carefully- 
patterned structure of his addresses. In 
1929, he left Lebanon for Cairo, Egypt, 
where he spent three years earning money. 
He worked in the advertising section of 
a publishing firm and with a Rockefeller 
Foundation unit studying a parasitic dis- 
ease prevalent in the Near East. 

In 1932, the young teacher first came 
to the U. S., going naturally to Harvard 
to start work on his Master’s degree in 
philosophy. He studied for four years 
under Dr. Whitehead, sandwiching be- 
tween his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
a one-year traveling fellowship in Ger- 
many. In 1936-37 he was a philosophy 
assistant at Harvard. In 1937 he returned 
to Beirut and an instructorship at the 
American University. 

Not long after Dr. Malik’s return he 
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met another Presbyterian school graduate- 
turned-teacher, a bright, busy slip of a 
girl in her early twenties who had just 
graduated from the University. Eva Badr, 
granddaughter of one of the first native- 
born Presbyterian pastors in the Near 
East, had spent seven years at the Presby- 
terian Church’s American School and 
American Junior College for Girls before 
going to the American University to finish 
her undergraduate studies. When she met 
the imposing young philosopher, she was 
teaching Arabic literature at the Junior 
College. The romance grew slowly as both 
principals continued to further their edu- 
cation, and in 1941, when Eva received 
her Master’s degree in Arabic Studies, 
they were engaged. 

On June 18, 1941, Eva and Charles 
were married. Charles then was head of 
the University’s philosophy department 
and an adjunct professor, but she still 
continued to teach. In addition, she was 
one of the organizers of a national wo- 
men’s group and did much to further the 
cause of Lebanese independence from the 
French World War I mandate territory. 

In 1943 Charles Malik was appointed 
associate professor of philosophy. Later 
that year his country—about three times 
the size of Rhode Island—received its in- 
dependence. And early in 1945, the Uni- 
versity released its young department 
head to a new job in world affairs. 

Charles and Eva have lived a hurried 
and many times harassed existence in the 
past five years. They haven’t had any 
children yet, but are hoping for some. The 
recently-purchased Legation of Lebanon 
building in northwest Washington, taste- 
fully furnished by Eva, is giving more 
stability to the Malik’s home life, com- 
plicated since 1945 by several house- and 
apartment-hunting operations. The Maliks 
haven’t had a real vacation since they 
came to the U. S., and the current UN 
General Assembly doesn’t give Dr. Malik 
much time even to go home. He is strictly 
a “weekend” husband and envoy to the 
U.S. now, flying to Washington Saturdays 
and back to New York Mondays. 

In New York he lives on the fourth 
floor of the sacrosanct Harvard Club, but 
hardly ever sees the place except to eat 
and sleep between his twelve to four- 
teen hours of daily work. 

At Lake Success or in the General As- 
sembly building at Flushing Meadows, he 
can be seen rushing around talking to fel- 
low delegates by the dozens in the corri- 
dors and in the lounges. but his favorite 
spot is on the floor of the sessions, sitting 
erect but head bent slightly forward, ear- 
phones in place, with his left hand cupped 
over his chin, listening intently. As a UN 
press correspondent put it, “Dr. Malik 
looks more serious and stern than he is 
there. He’s really enjoying himself, hear- 
ing and thinking about the progress of 
man in the world.” 
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IS IT ANY GOOD PRAYING ABOUT THE WEATHER? 


(Continued from page 12) 
the marshes and was wet and sodden. As 
harvest approached, he asked his minister 
to pray for a long spell of hot sunshine. 
But another member had a farm high 
among the hills. As harvest drew near, he 
implored his minister to pray for rain, 
for the soil on the hills was thin and the 
rock only a little way below the surface. 
The hot sun would wither the crops un- 
less it rained soon. 

“What could I do,” said the harassed 
minister, “but pray that both should get 
in their harvest?” 


Relevant Prayer 


I think it must honestly be said that 
there are situations in which prayer is not 
the most relevant way of co-operating 
with God, and we must find what is. That 
is not thinking secularly instead of reli- 
giously. It is loving God with our minds. 
No one, if the house caught fire, would 
kneel and pray. The religious duty is to 
throw on water and summon the fire bri- 
gade. If I needed an urgent operation and 
there were only two surgeons in the place, 
a competent one who was a pagan and 
beat his wife, and a pious duffer who 
took his wife to church twice on Sunday 
and prayed every day, I would choose the 
pagan, not the duffer who prayed. So 
would you. We must search for and find 
the relevant way of getting done what we 
believed to be God’s will. No enthusiast 
for prayer must pretend that prayer is 
the activity most relevant to every situa- 
tion, though there can be no situation un- 
enriched by it. The skillful and prayerful 
surgeon would be the best helper possible. 

At the same time I would not have 
any reader deduce that man must leave 
the weather to God and that man can do 
nothing about it. 

In the first place, man can develop 
meteorological research. By this means 
he can be warned of what is coming, and 
in certain cases he can avoid disaster. 
Many lives would have been saved which 
earthquake, volcano, and typhoon have ex- 
acted, if man had used the resources in 
his power to read the omens of imminent 
danger. 

In the second place, man has in some 
places brought bad weather on himself by 
altering the vegetation. As a staff officer 
in World War I, I was assigned to travel 
from one Arab sheik to another on govern- 
ment duty. Where the Turk held sway, 
he exacted a tax on every tree. The Arab 
response to this absurd iniquity was to 
fell every tree unless its fruit more than 
paid the tax. The undergrowth perished 
when the shade of the trees vanished. 
Humidity altered. Ground became un- 
fertile. The climate changed. The re- 
moval of trees has made what was once 
the reputed Garden of Eden into a desert 
and the climate into a nightmare. Irriga- 
tion not only is making ground fertile, 
but will in time modify climate. To some 


extent, then, man can alter the weather, 
Some successful experiments have been 
made to induce rain to fall. 

In trying to cope with the dangerous 
dust bowls, Americans planted trees in a 
belt a thousand miles long and a hundred 
miles broad, and in altering humidity, 
altered to some extent the weather. Julian 
Huxley says atomic energy could blow 
the icecap off the north polar region, blow 
the sand off the Sahara Desert, and divert 
the Gulf Stream! I am not competent to 
judge whether he is right, but we may at 
least see that man may increasingly modi- 
fy climate and weather with the resources 
in his hand, and of course he may pray for 
power to cope better with bad weather. 

In the meantime bad weather has to be 
accepted. Until scientific resourcefulness 
can change it, we have to bear it without 
losing faith, because we cannot change it 
through prayer. We must learn to cope 
with its seemingly hostile treatment of our 
plans. Such coping is part of man’s age- 
long attempt to be the master of the 
world. 

One of the remarkable things about 
Jesus was his cheerful acceptance of the 
way in which God ran the universe. 

Dr. Fosdick has a grand sentence 
in his great book, A Guide to Understand- 
ing the Bible: 

“Jesus... welcomed the unbending ad- 
ministration of the universe. In this re- 
gard he seemed to feel, long before men 
knew it, the steady inflexibility of God's 
cosmic method, its austere disregard of 
ethical considerations, its vast background 
of procedure without thought of human 
merit or demerit—a dependanble, impar- 
tial training-ground for souls.” 

Though I have written much about 
spoiled harvests, we may notice that they 
never fail over all the world. Before we 
blame God for food shortages caused by 
bad weather, we should consider what war 
has brought upon us and how much need 
and hunger there would be if all natural 
resources were readily shared and quickly 
transported. 

My final word must be one of wider 
scope. It may be the weather is impor- 
tant. At the moment I am writing this, it 
has become very important, and many 
have been told to pray about it. I can- 
not sincerely do this, but I do believe that 
nothing that God allows can in itself work 
evil for us. Not what happens to us, but 
our reaction to what happens is the im- 
portant thing. In the Bible a most strange 
point of view is to be noted. Men set out 
all the evidence that would prove that God 
is harsh, cruel, indifferent, and hostile; 
and then, instead of drawing the conclu- 
sion, they say that it all goes to prove 
that God can use the appearance of ap- 
parently hostile elements in the world to 
further the blessedness of his children! 

So don’t pray it may not be wet. Take 
your umbrella and grin! 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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Birthday Gift 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


T was SaTuRDAY and it was Mother’s 

birthday. Beverly remembered as she 
sat up and rubbed the sleep out of her eyes. 
She slipped from her bed and began to 
dress slowly. After she had buttoned her 
pink pinafore, she ran across the room to 
her dresser. Opening the top drawer she 
took out a small flat package that was 
gayly wrapped and tied with blue ribbon. 

She had been so excited going to 
Granny’s room after school every day to 
work on her present. It had been fun to 
make all of it herself with Granny’s guid- 
ance. But now that she knew what Daddy 
and the rest of the family were giving, her 
gift seemed so small—and she loved her 
Mother very much. 

Holding the package behind her. Bever- 
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ly tiptoed down the stairs. She could hear 
the rest of the family laughing and joking 
with each other as they prepared break- 
fast in the kitchen. Quietly she went into 
the dining room. Big tears filled her eyes 
when she saw the low table that had been 
placed by Mother’s chair. Presents were 
piled on it—such big presents. She 
slipped her small one under all the others 
and went to the kitchen to give Mother a 
birthday kiss. 

Bob, her brother, swung her up to his 
shoulder. 

“What do you think, Mom?” he said. 
“Beverly won't tell us what she’s giving 
you for your birthday.” 

“That’s right.” called Daddy, “she 
wouldn't even tell me. It must be some- 
thing pretty special.” 

They all laughed. Beverly looked at her 
Grandmother and tried to laugh too. But 


she wished with all her heart that she had 
taken the money Daddy wanted to give 
her to buy that bottle of Mother’s favor- 
ite perfume. How could she have thought 
that her idea was better? 

When breakfast was ready, they 
marched into the dining room. Daddy 
placed a gold paper crown on Mother’s 
head and bowed low as he pulled out her 
chair. Then they sang “Happy Birthday.” 
Beverly looked around the table. She 
thought her family always had such fun 
on birthdays. The twins, Bob and Jack, 
had come home from college for the week- 
end just to be here for the celebration. 
And Ann who taught in the city a hundred 
miles away had come, too. 

Mother began to examine her presents. 
The new vacuum cleaner with its huge 
bow of red ribbon was from Daddy, of 
course. There were gifts from Ann, a lacy 
white blouse and a soft pink one. The 
twins had made some corner shelves and 
Grandmother had parted with some of her 
choicest keepsakes to put on them. 

As each gift was opened and admired, 
Beverly's heart sank lower. She bit her 
lip as Mother opened the big bottle of per- 
fume that Daddy had bought after all. 
She did wish her name was on the card. 


Morner’s EYES were shining. She kept 
saying “thank-you, thank-you” and that 
this was the very nicest day she had ever 
had. Beverly smiled. Mother was always 
saying that. Then Mother picked up the 
small flat package. Beverly sat tight, hold- 
ing fast to the seat of her chair. 

“Why, this must be Beverly’s surprise,” 
she said. She carefully untied the bow 
and unfolded the birthday paper. There 
was a smaller package inside, and a birth- 
day card on which Beverly had printed in 
her best letters. 

“Happy Birthday Mother. I love you. 
Beverly.” 

Mother opened it carefully. It was a 
tea-towel hemmed and embroidered in 
Beverly's neat stitches. Mother started to 
say thank-you when she noticed the piece 
of paper with more printing on it. She 
took it out and read: 

“T will dry the dishes for you, 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner. too.” 

“Beverly, darling, thank you,” said 
Mother, “what a lovely thought. Giving 
yourself is the very nicest gift there is, 
and the very loveliest.” 

“Trust Beverly to think of something 
different.” the others were all talking at 
once. Beverly felt so relieved that her gift 
was all right that she sighed. Like Mother 
she was sure she had never been so happy 
in her life. 

As they were clearing the table, Daddy 
leaned down and whispered in her ear, 
“Look what you've done to me, young 
lady! Now I'll have to run the vacuum 
for your Mother.” 

Beverly laughed and hugged his arm. 
She'd have to think of something extra 
special for his birthday, too. 
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THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful retelling of the 
sublime story of Jesus, bringing Him 
and those whose lives were entwined 
with His excitingly close to the mod- 
ern reader. De Luxe edition, $3.95. 
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ured in, you can save up to 50%! By Paul Annixter 
in che Fami ly Reading Club beyond A captivating story of a father and 
the cost of the books , Be Be You his son—and their lonely struggle to 
pay only $1.89 each (plus postage If you believe in a book club which establish a sanctuary for the wild 

ind handling) for the books you pur- will appeal to the finest instincts of geese which pass over Maine twice 

hase after reading the book review every member of your family, let us each year. Publisher's edition, $2.50. 
which will come to your home each introduce you to the Family Reading sqoue 
month. It is mot necessary to purchase Club by sending you your choice of 

1 book every month only four each ANY TWO of the books shown on 
year to retain your membership. All this pag us your free Membership 
selections are new, complete, well- Gifts. Just mail the coupon. However, 
printed and well-bound. Your books as this unusual offer may be with- 
ill be delivered to your door by the drawn at any time, we urge you to 
postman—ready to read! mail the coupon NOW! 
FAMILY READING CLUB « MINEOLA, NEW YORK AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 

Contains over 1,600 recipes — thé 
finest of each of the 48 states from 
old-fashioned favorites to up-to 
minute taste sensations. Crystal-cle 
directions. Publisher's edition, $2.49 
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There is charge for membershit 


Join Now—Send No Money 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP. 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11-PL 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

Please send me at once the two books I have checked at - 
the right as my Membership Gift Books. Also encelt ] The Greatest Story 
me as a member of the Family Reading Club and ser Ever Told—deluxe ed. 
me rt review {f the Club's forthcomi r - 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all the action, 


the complete stories of 72 of the Man 
world's best-loved operatic dramas. A v3 

book for years of richly-rewarding / Ales | 
study. Publisher's edition, $3.75. lf gt 


\ 


or reject as choose (_] New College Stondard 3 

re : y the re- Dictionary 
quirement that cce} inimi f r Club selec- | 
tions during the com twelve months, be 1ing with ] The Horns of 
he current Club pecti nly $1.89 each, plus Capricorn ] 
postage and handling. As member will receive a free 
Bonus Book with each Aub Club selections I accept [] The Edge of Time | 
Mr The Enduring Hills 
Mrs . ! 
Miss (Please Print) ] Room for One More | 
Street and No. () Swiftwater 1 


America Cooks 


f } 


STILLMEADOW SEASONS 

By Gladys Taber 
Here is an invitation to compani 
ship and friendship—a _ chance 


Guy State 

Age. if (_) Complete Stories of 

Occupation Under 2! the Great Operas oe =a chance 

Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., ronto 2. > oes end an entire year with ¢ ch 
Sa rhe od d I. = * iene U SA oon fame [) Stitimeadow Seasons a see dctichcfal nid heane ia Cl 

—Eenee SE ee EF a a a a = = a as = = =e oe =! . ticut. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 














